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WARREN HASTINGS. 
From the Portrait by Lemuel F. Abbot. 
In tie Victoria Memorial Hall. 


GHarren Hastings and His Friends. 


LETTERS TO SIR JOHN MACPHERSON. 


A NUMBER of hitherto unpublished letters of Warren Hastings have lately 

been brought to the knowledge of the public. The most important 
collection is the correspondence with Sir John Macpherson which has been 
edited by Professor Dodwell (Faber and Gwyer, London: fifteen shillings 
net). These begin with the year 1775, when Macpherson was in Madras, 
having, in 1769, obtained, probably through ministerial influence, an ap- 
pointment as writer upon that establishment. Hastings had gone to Calcutta 
in 1772: and the first six letters are filled with allusions to ** Jean Jacques," 
the famous Nawab of Arcot (Walajah), whose interests Macpherson was 
engaged in promoting. The view was held by Hastings that the Nawab’s 
relations with the company should be regulated by a formal treaty: and he 
favoured the cession to him of Tanjore. In 1777 Macpherson was dismissed 
from the service by Pigot, whose efforts to carry out the orders of the 
directors ended, under the inspiration of Paul Benfield, another of the 
Nabob’s agents, in his arrest by the majority of the council, and his death. 

The correspondence now enters on a new phase. Macpherson seems 
to have offered to act for Hastings in London: and in a letter of November 
23, 1777, Hastings welcomes the proposal. Clavering had been removed 
by death on August 30: and Hastings writes: ‘* The Man whose Rancor | 
dreaded from a certain knowledge that he would have made no other use 
of Power, but to persecute every Man who had ever shewn anything like 
Attachment to me, and to undo all that remained of my doings in this country, 
is no longer my Rival.’ Although Francis did not leave Calcutta until 1781, 
he was now powerless: and the Governor had at last secured his majority 
in the Council: ‘‘In this breathing Time after a hard struggle of three 
years | feel no small Pleasure.” There were other reasons for satisfaction 
which Hastings had still to learn: for the desire of the Ministry at home to 
put Clavering in his place had, of necessity, vanished. Macpherson went 
into Parliament as member for the corrupt borough of Cricklade: and played 
an active part in creating a favourable atmosphere for Hastings. On May 
23, 1778, he wrote to him: ‘°* You may be Governor-General as long as 
you wish“: on June 13, he gives him a hint that he may go out to 
Calcutta as a member of the Supreme Council: and a few days later, on 
June 16, sends out to him a copy of a document prepared for the Ministry 
in 1776 and intended to form “ the ground of impeachment against you and 
Mr. Barwell."" The document had been suppressed, but Hastings would be 
wise to provide himself with rebutting evidence. It was probably in 1777 
or 1778 that Macpherson drew up the “ summary abstract of Mr. Hastings’ 
Government and Present Situation "’ which Professor Dodwell prints on 
pages 64-79, 
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illustrates the difficulties which that lady encountered in writing—and no 
doubt in speaking—English. She has ** Heart with pleasure’ that Mac- 
pherson has “‘ at last resolved to take to smoking a Hooga’”’ and sends him 
her own “ Hoogabaudar.”” In making the man over, she is very happy 
** not only as he will get a good Master, but it will safe me every month 16 
Sa-Rupees which you know is a capital sum for a Bura Bibby of Bengal "’: 
and ‘to showe you that I am not ungreatful to your favours, I send you 
a Hooga with all that is requisite for it’ (2). 

Another feature in Hastings’s character which is displayed in these 
letters is his concern for the welfare of his friends. When he goes to 
Lucknow in December | 782 to clear out that *’ sink of iniquity,” he expresses 
regret that he has not been able to make distinctions between those who 
are his friends and those who are not. Colonel Alexander Hannay, Major 
Lawrence Gall (who ended his career as an assessor of houses in Calcutta) 
and Captain John Mordaunt—" who had a princely fortune yesterday: 
God knows what to-day "—are all summarily and abruptly recalled. When 
he is on the point of leaving for England at the end of January 1785, he 
commends friend after friend to Macpherson who had been appointed to 
succeed him. Major Palmer has been writing “‘ many letters in the Spirit 
of Despondency and Apprehension”: a line from Macpherson “ will give 
him all the encouragement he wants.” Even * Hurry Gose, formerly a 
servant of Mr. Scrafton’s”’ is not forgotten (3). 

The publication in the Times of September 22, 1927, of a preliminary 
account by Professor Dodwell of the letters to Macpherson, gave rise to an 
interesting discussion on the subject of Macpherson’s character. Professor 
Dodwell advanced the view that Macpherson had been hardly dealt with by 
the historian. The contemptuous phrase dropped by Cornwallis—in a letter 
to Dundas—in which he characterized Macpherson’s methods of govern- 
ment as “a system of the dirtiest jobbery,”’ is held to have been unjust. 
But Mr. P. E. Roberts of Oxford, in a letter which appeared on September 
24, has pointed out that Cornwallis’s censure was as continuous as it was 
severe. Of Hastings he refused to say a harsh word. But of Macpherson 
he wrote: “1 am very far from having any personal ill-will to the man, 
for he is a very good-humoured fellow: but I think him weak and false 
tc a degree, and he certainly was the most contemptible and the most con- 
temned Governor that ever pretended to govern.” The truth, says 
Mr. Roberts, seems to be that Hastings who had no Parliamentary influence 
at home behind him, was obliged to use such men and to treat as a friend 
the man whom at intervals he disliked and distrusted: Cornwallis had high 
rank and strong support at home, and could choose his instruments. 


(2) Professor Dodwell reproduces this letter in reduced facsimile (p. 114) and also (p. 80) a 
facsimile of the letter written by Hastings on September 22, 1781, to congratulate Macpherson 
on his arrival. 

(3) Possibly Hurree, or Srihari Ghose, after whom a street is named in Ward 3 (Burtollah). 
He became Company's Dewan at Monghyr and was a man of large generosity and, apparently, 
extraordinary simplicity. Mr. A. K. Ray in his Short History of Calcutta says that a friend 
appropriated all his property and that he died in comparative poverty at Benares. 
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SIR JOHN MACPHERSON. 


rom a photograph by Mr. F. Harrington of the copy in the Victoria Memorial Hall 


of the portrait painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1779-80 and now in the Scottish 


National Gallery at Edinburgh. 
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These various efforts led Hastings to welcome him in the warmest 
manner when he returned to Bengal and took over charge of the office of 
Member of Council on October |, 1781 (1). He writes from Chunar on 
September 22 to congratulate him “ heartily °° on his arrival at Madras and 
** | hope at Calcutta ’’: and he begs that he will believe him to be “ ever 
the Friend, the warm Friend which I have ever professed myself and which 
the proofs which you have given me of your Friendship require | ought to 
be.”” On September 30 he writes again from Benares: were he at Calcutta 
** no Man living would meet you there with a sincerer Joy"; but “1 have 
imposed upon myself the absolute Necessity of remaining here until the 
Affairs and Government of this country are absolutely settled.’’ He 
continues to write to him upon public affairs in the fullest detail and in 
affectionate terms. A full account of the dispute with the Supreme Court 
over the Cossijura case is given in a letter from Benares of October 15: it 
was - managed with a vehemence of which you will scarcely conceive an 
adequate Idea.”’ 

The vexed question of relations with Mahdajee Scindia is discussed on 
October 12: ‘‘] want to communicate to you all my views."" On November I, 
he warns him against the “ one Sett of Men” in Calcutta who are engaged 
in “‘ loading my Administration with Aspersions.”” At the head of his friends 
he places Wheler, ** notwithstanding his former opposition and connections.” 
Macpherson was anxious for peace with the Mahrattas: Hastings replies: 
“| must use for this end the weapons which I can trust, which I can manage, 
and which I have hitherto practised: this is not a time to temporize.”” Other 
maxims emerge as we read. Even if it were true, it would not be necessary 
to avow that the Mahratta War was begun by “ Breach of Treaty on our 
part ": such a “confession in the language of India is an Acknowledgment 
of weakness and an Entreaty for Forgiveness.’ It is the duty of a Governor- 
General to “* Deliberate well; resolve with Decision and completely, not 
by Halves; but when your Resolution is once formed and in execution, 
never admit a thought of withdrawing it, but persist in it, even though in 
itself it should be wrong, if not ruinously wrong.” 

The last letter is dated August 13, 1787 and is written from Beaumont 
Lodge, an estate near Windsor which was sold in the second year of the 
trial for £4,300. Macpherson had now become ‘‘ My dear Sir,’’ and 
Hastings his ** faithful and obedient servant". “* Its purport is to congratulate 
Macpherson on his safe return to England, and to wish him that repose and 
peace which the malignity of Francis and the frenzy of Burke had denied 
to him. It was, says Professor Dodwell, the financial administration and 


(1) The portrait of Macpherson, which we reproduce, was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in 1779-1781, and presented to his tutor Professor Adam Ferguson. It was shown at the 
Exhibition of Scottish National Portraits in 1884 and was purchased in 1906 for the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh. Our illustration is taken from a photograph by Mr. F. 
Harrington of the copy in the Victoria Memorial Hall. The portrait which faces p. 44 of 
Professor Dodwell’s book is stated to be ‘* by an unknown artist '’; but no further particulars are 
given. It appears to have been painted at a later period, 
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the Carnatic policy which cooled their friendship. They had acted together 
in supporting Eyre Cook against Lord Macartney, the Governor of Fort 
Saint George (*‘ a paltry Fellow,’’ writes Hastings from Nuddea on October 
6, 1782), and had urged that the exclusive conduct of the war should be 
left in the hands of Coote. But the news of the fall of North arrived 


overland on October 9, 1782. ‘I still continue in Astonishment,’’ writes 
Hastings who was still at Nuddea in his budgerow and “ eating like a Brute 
and gathering strength proportionately."" Macpherson now ceased to co- 


operate with Hastings and when Coote returned to the coast early in 1783, 
he did not carry with him the power to override the civil government which 
the Governor-General wished to give him. The difference on the subject of 
finance was due to Macpherson’s repeated efforts in Council to reduce ex- 
penditure, as the result of the peace which had been concluded with the 
Mahrattas by David Anderson at Salbai. MHastings put the worst inter- 
pretation on these efforts and suspected Macpherson of intriguing against 
him in England. 

An intimate picture of Hastings in his private relations has already been 
presented in “’ Sydney Grier's””’ edition of his letters to his wife. There are 
many similar glimpses in this correspondence with Macpherson, on pp. | 14- 
115, we have a letter which is endorsed ** Jo[c] ular note from Mr. Hastings 
about Contoo Baboo March °82."" The humour of it is so delightful that it 
deserves to be quoted in full: 


My dear Friend, 

If you are now at leisure Major Palmer will introduce Contoo to you 
this morning. It is proper to apprize you of the Figure and Character of 
the Man, at least as he ought to be from the superior Weight of Evidence. 
He is very tall, meagre, and bony, the natural appearance of Famine; with 
Whiskers like a Saracen’s, the Teeth of a Shark, and Claws of a Tiger; His 
Countenance fierce and his Manners haughy and assuming. The rest of his 
Character will show itself in a Minute’s conversation. 


Yours most truly 


W. H. 


Hastings is translating into physical attributes the moral character which 
his enemies ascribed to his famous dewan. ‘‘Contoo Baboo”’ had full 
charge of his money matters and household affairs and arranged loans for 
him when necessary. He grew rich in the service of Hastings and never 
lost his confidence. Both he and a Mr. Barnet, whom Sir Elijah Impey calls 
‘* the Jew of Benaras"’ and who seems to have been a diamond merchant, 
** were carried with the Rajah [Cheyt Singh] in his flight to Bidjeygur and 
there released,’ says Hastings in a letter of September 24, 1781, to his 
wife from Chunar. 

Mention should also be made of an amusing letter written by 


Mrs. Hastings on April 1, 1782 (** Allipoor, Monday Morn.) which 
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illustrates the difficulties which that lady encountered in writing—and no 
doubt in speaking—English. She has * Heart with pleasure ’’ that Mac- 
pherson has “ at last resolved to take to smoking a Hooga"’ and sends him 
her own “ Hoogabaudar.”” In making the man over, she is very happy 
“not only as he will get a good Master, but it will safe me every month 16 
Sa-Rupees which you know is a capital sum for a Bura Bibby of Bengal *’: 
and *‘ to showe you that I am not ungreatful to your favours, I send you 
a Hooga with all that is requisite for it" (2). 

Another feature in Hastings’s character which is displayed in these 
letters is his concern for the welfare of his friends. When he goes to 
Lucknow in December 1782 to clear out that “ sink of iniquity,’’ he expresses 
regret that he has not been able to make distinctions between those who 
are his friends and those who are not. Colonel Alexander Hannay, Major 
Lawrence Gall (who ended his career as an assessor of houses in Calcutta) 
and Captain John Mordaunt—" who had a princely fortune yesterday: 
God knows what to-day *"—are all summarily and abruptly recalled. When 
he is on the point of leaving for England at the end of January 1785, he 
commends friend after friend to Macpherson who had been appointed to 
succeed him. Major Palmer has been writing * many letters in the Spirit 
of Despondency and Apprehension’: a line from Macpherson “ will give 
him all the encouragement he wants.” Even ‘Hurry Gose, formerly a 
servant of Mr. Scrafton’s"’ is not forgotten (3). 

The publication in the Times of September 22, 1927, of a preliminary 
account by Professor Dodwell of the letters to Macpherson, gave rise to an 
interesting discussion on the subject of Macpherson’s character. Professor 
Dodwell advanced the view that Macpherson had been hardly dealt with by 
the historian. The contemptuous phrase dropped by Cornwallis—in a letter 
to Dundas—in which he characterized Macpherson’s methods of govern- 
ment as “a system of the dirtiest jobbery,’ is held to have been unjust. 
But Mr. P. E. Roberts of Oxford, in a letter which appeared on September 
24, has pointed out that Cornwallis’s censure was as continuous as it was 
severe. Of Hastings he refused to say a harsh word. But of Macpherson 
he wrote: “'I| am very far from having any personal ill-will to the man, 
for he is a very good-humoured fellow: but I think him weak and false 
tc a degree, and he certainly was the most contemptible and the most con- 
temned Governor that ever pretended to govern.” The truth, says 
Mr. Roberts, seems to be that Hastings who had no Parliamentary influence 
at home behind him, was obliged to use such men and to treat as a friend 
the man whom at intervals he disliked and distrusted: Cornwallis had high 
rank and strong support at home, and could choose his instruments. 


(2) Professor Dodwell reproduces this letter in reduced facsimile (p. 114) and also (p. 80) a 
facsimile of the letter written by Hastings on September 22, 1781, to congratulate Macpherson 
on his arrival. 

(3) Possibly Hurree, or Srihari Ghose, after whom a street is named in Ward 3 (Burtollah). 
He became Company’s Dewan at Monghyr and was a man of large generosity and, apparently, 
extraordinary simplicity. Mr. A. K. Ray in his Short History of Calcutta says that a friend 
appropriated all his property and that he died in comparative poverty at Benares. 
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SIR JOHN MACPHERSON. 


From a photograph by Mr. F. Harrington of the copy in the Victoria Memorial Hall 


of the portrait painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1779-80 and now in the Scottish 
National Gallery at Edinburgh. 
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Sir Murray Hammick, in a letter published on September 30, dwells 
in the same spirit on Macpherson’s career in Madras. The Palk manuscripts 
(he writes) provide evidence that he was in constant communication with 
Walajah against the interests of the Company whose servant he was. When 
he first arrived in the Presidency in 1768 as purser of the Mansfield India- 
man, commanded by his uncle, he must have received enormous sums from 
the Nabob whose cause he pleaded later on in England with such success 
that the Government sent out their own envoy (Sir John Lindsay) and 
thereby gave infinite trouble to the Governor and Council at Fort Saint 
George. But his conduct had a remarkable influence on Indian history. 
‘** Had he not supported the pretensions of the Nawab in the first instance, 
we might not have broken faith with Haidar Ali, the Mysore wars might 
never have been fought, and Mysore, now a contented State governed by 
an able, conscientious, and loyal Hindu Maharajah, might have been still 
under a Mahommedan dynasty.” 


THE BABER LETTERS. 


Another series of letters addressed to Edward Baber are now being 
printed, week by week, in Notes and Queries. Baber was a life-long friend 
of Hastings. He was the son of Thomas Draper Baber, sometime of Sonning 
Hill Park, Berks, and was baptized at Warrington, in Lancashire, on June 
20, 1746. In 1763 he went out to Bengal as a writer, and became a factor 
in 1768, a junior merchant in 1771 and a senior merchant in 1774. He 
was Resident at Midnapore from 1770 to 1772, and Chief at Moorshedabad, 
and subsequently head of the provincial council from 1774 to 1780. Ina 
letter addressed to Macpherson from Fort William on January 30, 1780, 
Hastings writes: ‘‘I have commissioned my friend Mr. Baber who went 
home on a Dutch ship, the Lamb, the beginning of this Month, to tell you 
all he knew and to receive from you all you knew ... Trust him impli- 
citly. He is warmly my Friend, a Man of Strict Honor, and you will find 
him One after your own Heart."” He does not appear to have returned to 
India: and no evidence can be found in support of the statement made by 
the contributor of the letters to Notes and Queries that he was * at one time 
Secretary to the Governor and Council of Bombay" (4). On the contrary, 
he was active in | 783, along with Major Scott Waring and Laurence Sulivan, 
in collecting materials for the Company's case against Fox's India Bill: and 
was formally thanked by the Special Committee of Proprietors. He died 
at his house in Park Street, London, on April 19, 1827, at the age 
of eighty one. 

With the exception of one letter which is dated April 27, 1803 and in 
which Hastings thanks his friend for remembering “‘ the anniversary of my 


(4) There were, however, two civilians of that name on the Bombay establishment : Thomas 
Henry Baber, a writer of 1795, who was the author of a well-known report on Malabar, and 
whose name appears regularly in the East India Kalendar until 1830 when he is stated to be 
** at home ’’: and Edward Henry Baber, a writer of 1832 who was assistant collector at Ratnagiri 
and died at Kannur on March 26, 1834. 
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deliverance,’ the series extends at irregular intervals from 1807 to within 
a few months of Hastings’ death on August 22, 1818. To judge from the 
instalments which have already been published in Notes and Queries, the letters 
present no special feature of interest. Hastings was feeling the effects of 
old age, and there are many allusions to his wife's health and his own in- 
firmities. He seems to have entertained no expectation of a long life. On 
December 31, 1807, he writes: “I look upon my race as nearly run. | 
once wrote my own epitaph and, willing to allot myself a full allowance, | 
assumed 60 as the round number of years which I was to live... I have 
exceeded all that 1 could have imagined and am now pacing on in my 75th 
year. 


Nevertheless, Indian affairs continued to occupy his mind. He was 
much exercised by the news of the mutiny at Vellore in 1806 (5) and sends 
Baber copies of descriptive accounts by the brothers Thomas and Charles 
Marriott (the sons of another old friend, Randolph Marriott) who were at 
Vellore at the time. The ostensible cause (writes Thomas Marriott) ‘* was 
a new Turband which was formed in the shape of a drummer's or German 
Cap,’ which was strongly objected to by the sepoys, and “* there was also 
an order not to cut the sepoys whiskers and not to allow them to wear 
the marks of their cast on their foreheads.’’ Hastings exclaims (April 22, 
1807): ‘°* What will your feelings be, my dear friend, when you read the 
simple remonstrance of the sepoys and the court-martial which followed 
it? Surely this execrable business will not be slurred over with a mere 
order (if even so much is done) for the recall of the Governor and Com- 
mander-in-chief."" Thomas Marriott describes also how he brought up to 
Calcutta the ten eldest sons of Tippoo, his brother, and two nephews. ‘* We 
had a miraculous escape, being driven by a gale and current on the reef of 
Point Palmyras: we lost an anchor at another time but at length arrived 
safe in the river.” 


Included in the packet of letters are various pieces of verse in the 
handwriting of Hastings. Of these mention is made in an article published 
in the Times of December 31. One of them is the famous epigram on 
Burke, whose attacks upon Hastings during the impeachment were so violent 
that upon one occasion they drew down upon him the censure of the House 
of Commons (6): 


Oft have I wonder'd that on Irish Ground 
No poisonous reptiles ever yet were found: 
Reveal'd the secret stands of Nature's work: 
She sav'd her venom to create a Burke. 


(5) See the article on ‘* The Mutiny at Vellore ’’ by ‘* Sydney C. Grier" in Bengal: Past 
and Present, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 166-180. 

(6) In a letter to the Times of January 24, Mr. James Cosmo Melvill, the grandson of 
Sir James Cosmo Melvill who was for many years Secretary of the East India Company, states 
that he has in his possession a copy of Hastings's printed defence, containing copious notes of 
severe criticism in the handwriting of Burke. 
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We reproduce by permission of the Times, a facsimile of the lines in 
Hastings’ writing. 


THE AUTOGRAPH OF HASTINGS’S EPIGRAM. 
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Hastings, however, is not the author. In Lord Campbell's Life of 
Lord Ellenborough, it is stated that the lines were composed by Robert 
Dallas, one of Hastings’s counsel at the impeachment and afterwards Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, who himself informed Campbell of the fact 
(7), on the back of the sheet are some other verses written, according to 
a note in the hand of Baber, ** by Mr. H. whilst he was sitting at the Bar 
of the Ho. of Lords under his impeachment.” These verses are not quoted. 
{t is possible that they are the following, which are to be found in Sir Charles 
Lawson's Private Life of Warren Hastings (p. 115). The subject of them is 
Charles Grey, who was one of the managers of the impeachment: and Fanny 
Burney has told us that they were written by Hastings: 

It hurts me not that Grey, as Burke's successor, 
Proclaims me Tyrant, Robber, and Oppressor, 
Tho, for abuse alone meant: 
For when he call'd himself the bosom Friend, 
The Friend of Philip Francis!—TI contend 
He made me full atonement. 

Hastings takes a prophetic view of his impeachment in his letter to Baber 
of April 25, 1803: “I flatter myself that my reputation rather gains than 
loses by time, and that the day is not distant when it will be generally 
acknowledged.”” Three years later his arch-enemy himself, confessed to 
defeat. ‘°*I will never be concerned in impeaching any body,” said Francis 
in a speech which he delivered in the House of Commons on March 10, 
1806, ** the impeachment of Mr. Hastings has cured me of that folly: I was 
tried, and he was acquitted.” 


EVAN COTTON. 


(7) A curious letter appeared in the Times of January 10, in which it was asserted, in spite 
of this positive evidence, that a certain William Evans who was Hastings’ private secretary and 
sat by him during the trial, saw Hastings write the lines and that he was the author of them. 
It is clear that Hastings copied them, and a comparison with the version printed by Sir Charles 
Lawson (p. 103) would seem to show that he slightly altered them: but it does not follow that 
he composed them. 


An Apologia for Conspiracp 


NOTES ON “ MEMOIRS OF THE REVOLUTION IN BENGAL.” 


AMONG the original authorities for the struggle between Clive and Surajah 
Dowlah in 1757 is an almost forgotten pamphlet entitled ** Memoirs of 
the Revolution in Bengal "’ which has, for two reasons a special interest. It 
is among the earliest, if not quite the earliest, of the propaganda narratives of 
these events published in England with the double object of acquainting the 
country with the magnitude of the national achievment, and of conciliating 
public opinion to the Company and its servants. Glory was a thing to write 
about in the mid-eighteenth céntury. And gain made invidious tongues. 
And at the same time it is a narrative of these events written quite definitely 
from the view-point of the man in Murshidabad, rather than of the man with 
Clive, laying bare the intrigue as seen by those engaged in it, and the anxieties 
of two fateful months. It bears the hall-mark of propaganda in the suppres- 
sion of incidents which might have a discreditable bearing, such as the decep- 
tion of Omichund, and the payments by Mir Jafar to the Company's servants 
outside the terms of the treaty. (1) But, except for the correspondence pub- 
lished in S. C. Hill's ** Bengal in 1756/57 (in which, if I am right, this pamph- 
let is not mentioned) it is the earliest, and probably a veracious authority for 
the inner history of the conspiracy; and it is worth while speculating on its 
authorship. 
The pamphlet consists of an octavo volume (IX plus 133 pages) with 
title page as follows :— 
MEMOIRS 
OF THE 
REVOLUTION 
IN 
BENGAL 
ANNO. DOM. 17857. 
By which Meer Jaffeir was raifed to the Government of that Province, 
together with thofe of Bahar and Orixa. 
INCLUDING 


The Motives to this Enterprize; the Method in which it was accom- 
plifhed; and the Benefits that have accrued from thence to that Country, our 
United Company trading to the Eaft Indies, and to the Britifh Nation. 


¢ 
Vaueon 


Printed for A. MILLAR, in the Strand 
M.DCC.LX 


(1) Hill. Bengal in 1756/1757, III, p. 395. 
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If the date is authentic, therefore, the pamphlet was published in Lon- 
don within two and a half years of the battle of Plassey; and it is a fair con- 
jecture, though purely a conjecture, that it had been written in part on the 
long voyage home from Bengal. It is significant that the same A. Millar in 
the Strand published three years’ later Luke Scrafton’s pamphlet ‘** Reflec- 
tions on the Government etc., of Indostan.”’ 


My suggestion, which may be stated at once, is that the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Revolution "’ is in fact an earlier draft by Scrafton of the material worked 
up by him into the ** Reflections.” The field of enquiry is extremely nar- 
row. The account of the conspiracy given in the Memoirs could only have 
been written by someone thoroughly conversant with the inner history of 
the conspiracy at Murshidabad. Who else for instance would have had the 
material, or thought it worth while, to print in extenso, as this pamphlet 
does, all three stages of the treaty eventually signed with Mir Jafar, the 
first draft sent to Watts from Calcutta, the amended draft by Watts, and that 
actually signed? There is in fact, I believe, no other authority in which these 
three papers will be found set out in this straightforward fashion; and their 
inclusion, with slight verbal changes from other versions, is one of the in- 
teresting features of the pamphlet. (2) Who again but Watts himself, or a 
writer who had shared his dangers and sympathised with his anxieties would 
have given so vivid a picture of that nervous but shrewd and level-headed 
intriguer at work? At times the narrative is written, as it were, through 
Watts’ own mind. 

‘* An Attempt has already been made to give the Reader some Idea of 
the melancholy and mortifying Situation of Mr. Watts, who resided on the 
Part of the Company at the Suba’s Court, whose Perplexities daily increased, 
and whose Anxieties hourly multiplied, though they had not yet reached to 
those Circumstances of Disgust and Distress that they afterwards did.” 
(Memoirs p. 63f.) And again. 

** The Situation of Mr. Watts in this Conjuncture,”” (i.e. when the 
conspiracy against the Suba was first broached) ‘‘is much more easy to 
conceive than to describe. He was oppressed with Cares, environed with 
Perils, and had not so much as single person with whom to communicate or 
consult. His own Safety, the Welfare and even the Being of the British 
Settlements, and indeed the future Fate of these Provinces, depended, at 
least in the first instance, on his Capacity, Penetration and Discretion.” 
(Memoirs p. 79.) 

Now, apart from Clive, there were only two men who really had this 
intimate inner knowledge of the intrigues in progress at Murshidabad—and 
Clive, one may be pretty sure did not bother to keep Watts’ discarded drafts 
of the treaty. These were Watts himself and Luke Scrafton. The words 
** not so much as a single person with whom to communicate or consult "’ are 


(2) Draft I Memoirs pp. 88-90=Hill. op. cit. II, p. 373. 
Draft II Memoirs pp. 90-92. 
Draft I[I Memoirs pp. 100-103= Hill. op. cit. II, p. 383ff. 
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in fact a curious little overstatement, for Watts in Murshidabad, and Scrafton 
in Cossimbazaar or Murshidabad were in fact in pretty close communication, 
using the same cypher, (3) and writing, more or less independently, to Cal- 
cutta about the negotiations. Watts had been attached to the Court of 
Surajah Dowlah as Resident, or Agent, immediately after the treaty of 
February 1756, with the object of securing its fulfilment; and, as the 
prospects of attaining this dwindled, drifted into the conspiracy. Scrafton, 
on his way to Dacca, and very anxious to reach that factory, was stopped 
at Cossimbazaar by Clive about the 10th April when, as the Memoirs put 
it, °° The Storm, that had been gathering from the Beginning of March, began 
to burst about the latter end of April." (Memoirs p. 66) Clive, it seems 
pretty clear, felt the need of someone to stiffen up Watts and convey fuller 
information than Watts had been doing’ (4). Scrafton served both purposes, 
with gusto, and Watts disliked it. ‘** Watts is damned jealous of me, and 
I am watched as a cat does a mouse’ (Scrafton to Clive 28 April, 1757) (5). 
Scrafton in fact seems to have been the first to entertain, or at least to have 
the courage to express the idea of a conspiracy against the Subah. °** We 
ought to be taking measures. Give Mr. Watts a hint of this, the least en- 
couragement and he will set about forming a party in case of the worst. 
How glorious would it be for the Company to have a Nabob devoted to 
them.” (Scrafton to Walsh 9th April 1757) (6). ‘°* Watts has never dared 
to write all this ’’ says Scrafton again in giving Clive an account of the first 
conspiracy with Godar Khan which preceded that with Mir Jafar. (Scrafton 
to Clive 24 April 1757) (7). Scrafton left Watts at the beginning of May 
on a visit to Clive, returning about the 20th May with Clive’s letter to the 
Nabab disclosing the advances made to Clive by the Mahrattas; and remained 
in Cossimbazaar or Murshidabad till the first week in June, when he shep- 
herded the reluctant Omichand to Calcutta. It was while he was on the 
way that Watts, now indeed entirely alone, made the famous visit to Mir 
Jaffr concealed in a dooly which marks the conclusion of the conspiracy. 
Scrafton of course returned with Clive’s expedition, was present at the battle 
of Plassey, and finally, after the entry into Murshidabad had the not very 
pleasant task of informing Omichand that he had been deceived (8). 


Now, if we turn from this brief glimpse of the conspirators at work to 
the Memoirs, one is a little taken aback to find firstly that Scrafton disappears 
from the scene entirely, and secondly that they are written in a spirit of 
open-hearted admiration rather than disparagement of Watts. So far as this 
goes I must admit that the Memoirs would be more easily explained as a 
pamphlet by Watts or someone in his confidence, published in his own 
interest. But both these features reappear in the “ Reflections ’’ published 


(3) Hill. op. cit. IIT, p. 377. 

(4) Forrest. Life of Lord Clive, I, p. 408. 
(5) Hill. op. cit. III, p. 346. 

(6) Ibid., p. 343. 

(7) Hill. op. cit. II, p. 347. 

(8) Forrest, op. cit. II, p. 7. 
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in Scrafton’s own name three years later (9). There too Scrafton gives not 
the slightest indication of his own share in the conspiracy. He writes for 
instances © Colonel Clive recommended to Mr. Watts the forming of a party 
to join us in case things should come to extremes’ (Op Cit p. 79) as if that 
had not actually been Scrafton’s own suggestion, in the first instance, to the 
Calcutta authorities. At the same time he does express his admiration of 
Watts, though not with quite the same emphasis and repetition as in the 
earlier narrative. “‘ And here let me pause a little, to do justice to the 
eminent services the public received from Mr. Watts, in the course of this 
great affair; his admirable assiduity and penetration, in discovering the 
Subah’s treacherous negociation with the French;”’ (Reflections p. 89) (10). 
One recalls the tribute already quoted from the Memoirs to Watts’ Capacity, 
Penetration, and Discretion. 

So much for this a priori difficulty. When one turns to comparison of 
the two narratives the resemblance in general style and tone, and also in 
the particular incidents stressed, is to my mind convincing. Both narratives, 
to begin with, are by a man who could write good English. Both present the 
same picture of Surajah Dowla, that which has been stereotyped into history, 
of the treacherous vacillating youth, distracted between intrigues with the 
French and fear of the British; and both emphasise the corruption and dis- 
loyalty of the Subah’s own court. 

‘** On the whole, therefore, it became evident, that the Suba was more 
dangerous to his Friends than to his Enemies; and the Hazard of being hurt 
lay not in opposing, but in placing any Confidence in him *’ (Memoirs p. 57). 
And again. 

*** Discord spread itself through the Suba’s Court, where the only Oracle 
that every Man consulted was his own Interest. Reverses of Fortune were 
equally sudden and frequent. The Courtiers that were in the highest Favour 
To-day, were To-morrow in the very Depth of Disgrace. No Man was 
secure, and therefore no Man was contented; and which is, and will always 
be the case in corrupt Courts, the worst Men had the best Chance. Those 
who had nothing to lose, had all Things to expect.” (Memoirs pp. 74/75). 

And so too in the Reflections. 

** The Soubah, by the severity and capriciousness of his temper, had 
made himself many secret enemies, both in his court and army. The old 
ministers of his predecessors were obliged to give way to new favourites, 
chosen from the dregs of the people.’ (Reflections p. 79). 

Both accounts again single out the same incidents for emphasis, many 
of which, incidentally, appear in Scrafton’s letters. But for these two nar- 
ratives we might not have known (what only Watts and those he confided in 
can have known) that the hesitating letter from Surajah Dowla permitting 
the attack on Chandernagore was drafted to Watts instructions by the 
Subah’s Secretary in return for a bribe—** precautions which were of the 


(9) Luke Scrafton. Reflections on the Government, etc., of Indostan 1763. 
(10) The disappearance of capital letters in the latter of these two connected pamphlets issued 
by the same publisher within three years of each other is a detail of bibliographical interest. 
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utmost consequence "' (Memoirs p. 42 c.p. Reflections p. 79.) Both the 
Memoirs (p. 77) and the Reflections (p. 79) give a brief but clear account 
of the earlier negotiations with Codar Yar Khan Lattee, and with the closest 
verbal resemblances. On other minor incidents, common to the two narra- 
tives, it would be tedious to dwell. Any reader who has access to the 
two pamphlets and studies them in comparison will form his own opinion on 
my suggestion as to the authorship of the Memoirs. 

It would be a mistake, indeed, to drift too far into such a comparison to 
the detriment of the wider interests of the Memoirs. They do not tell much 
that is new, but do tell for the first time what was often retold. There is one 
sharp glimpse of Clive ** who sees things and their consequences in an in- 
stant '' and a generous tribute to Admiral Watson and the Navy, whose 
services tend to be overlooked in retrospect. The account of the battle of 
Plassey is muddled and disappointing, but there is a vivid glimpse of Murshi- 
dabad in the days following. 

And above all the Memoirs define what the events of 1757 meant at 
the time to the enlightened contemporary observer, just how much and how 
little. ‘* The East India Company was saved, and her Affairs restored, by 
the Attention and Arms of that Government by which she was erected. 
Many of those, who would have totally lost the Fruits of long Labour and 
various Hardships, and who must have been Beggars if subject to any other 
Power, are again easy in their Fortunes, and some of them have already 
transported their Effects to their Native Country; the proper Return for the 
Assistance they derived from her maternal Affection; and as these Events 
have distinguished the present Age and the present Administration, so their 
Effects will probably be felt in succeeding Times. The Company, by an 
Accession of Territory, has an Opportunity of making an ample Settle- 
ment; (11) which, under proper Management, may be not only extremely 
serviceable to her, but also to the Nation; and having a Revenue from these 
Lands, the Mint at Calcutta, and the Lease of Salt-petre at Patna, which 
amounts in the whole to One hundred thousand Pounds a Year, there is a 
Provision against future Dangers upon the Spot, and without farther ex- 
pense.” (Memoirs pp. 132/133). 

Cash down, trade, and a commercial settlement, paying for its own 
maintenance out of the income of surrounding lands!—IThe Company's old- 
established ideal was attained at last. That was all. 


C. W. GURNER. 


(11) I.e. of course Calcutta, as a residential and trading settlement, not a revenue settle- 
ment in the later sense of the word in Anglo-Indian English. 
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A Areaty between Aurangzeb and the 
Portuguese. 


E, * Indian Historical Research Institute ', St. Xavier's College, Bombay, 

possesses photographs of an agreement between the Mughal Emperor 
Aurangzeb and the Portuguese Viceroy Conde de Sao Vicente. This docu- 
ment is still unknown to the historians of the Mughal Empire. Copies of 
eight original contemporary letters kept in the Portuguese Government 
archives enabled me to study all the dealings between both powers prior to 
this final settlement. The result of that study is embodied in this paper. 

From the perusal of these letters we gather that before the year 1664 
there was peace between the Mughals and the Portuguese (1). But all on 
a sudden General Ludican (sic) with an army entered the Portuguese terri- 
tory, under the pretext that the Portuguese were helping Sivaji, who had 
some Portuguese captains in his army. This action was naturally considered 
illegal (2) by the Portuguese Viceroy Antonio de Mello e Castro, who com- 
plained about this inroad to Emperor Aurangzeb... He showed nevertheless 
his willingness to come to a mutual understanding (3). By the same time 
or perhaps a little later, but in any case before March 1665, Maharaja Jai 
Singh, the general of the Mughal army, had sent a letter to the Viceroy (4). 
Again he seems to have written about the same subject before August of 
the same year (5). We do not know who was the envoy that brought these 
letters to Goa. As regards the second, we know, however, that he was the 
son of an old ambassador of the Mughal Emperor to the same Viceroy, by 
whom he is called ** his intimate friend ’’ (6). 

What was the subject of these letters, we may deduce from the answer 
of the Viceroy. Jai Singh seems to have repeated the charges of Ludican 
against the Viceroy (7). Moreover he had resented not to receive any con- 
gratulations from the Portuguese authorities after his arrival in the 
Deccan (8). The Viceroy in his reply assures Jai Singh that he had sent 
orders to all the captains not to help Sivaji, according to Jai Singh’s 
request (9). Moreover he records his regret of being unable to check the 
Portuguese soldiers who are in Sivaji’s service, and afhirms that he would be 


(1) Ap., No. 1. 
(2) Ibid. 

(3) Ap., No. 2. 
(4) Ap., No. 1. 
(5) Ap., No. 3. 
(6) Ap., No. 5. 
(7) Ap., No. 1. 
(8) Ap., No. 6. 


(9) Ap., No. 5. 
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pleased if Jai Singh punished them (10). In fact Portuguese soldiers were 
also in the service of other kings (11), for instance in the armies of Gol- 
konda and Bijapur and even under the Mughal Emperor himself. As a 
matter of fact Francisco de Melo and Diogo de Melo had informed the 
Viceroy that the Christian Captain of the Mughals had defended the Portu- 
guese from the calumnies that were spread against them without foundation. 
On account of this the Viceroy wrote a letter to the Christian Captain ex- 
pressing his thankfulness (12). Who this Christian Captain was, we are 
unable to say. Finally the Viceroy in his reply to Jai Singh accuses Ludican 
himself of having allowed Sivaji to pass safe in his way to Surat; (13) and 
nevertheless Ludican, in order to cover his negligence, blamed the Viceroy 
for giving help to the Marathas (14). 


As regards the second point the Viceroy does not reply directly to Jai 
Singh himself, but informs the latter’s envoy that he ** had not sent any one 
to visit general Maharaja Jai Singh, because it is a custom among us that 
whoscever comes (into these parts) should first keep the other party in- 
formed of it’’. In fact, he says that “‘ he acted in a similar way with the 
Queen Mother of Aly Idalxa (Ali Adil Shah)". Such are the contents of 


the Viceroy’s letters. 


The second of these letters was sent to Jai Singh through the Jesuit 
Fr. Damiae Vieira, then Vicar of Bassein. The object of Fr. Vieira’s mission 
was to congratulate the Mughal general on his success, perhaps over Sivaji, 
and to settle the affairs between him and the Viceroy (15). 

Through the same Fr. Vieira, the Viceroy sent another letter to Mirza 
Lascarim. The object of this letter was apparently to influence through the 
Mirza the will of Jai Singh to accept a peace honourable to Portugal. In 
bis letter to Jai Singh the Viceroy has expressed his wish of settling a firm 
peace between the Mughal Empire and the State of Portuguese India. This 
wish could wrongly be interpreted as a sign of weakness. Hence the Viceroy 
emphasizes in his letter to Mirza Lascarim that ‘ we, the Portuguese, are 
very sincere and constant friends of our allies, but know at the same time 
to defend ourselves from our enemies, as it has been shown by experience 
of ages’’ (16). The natural consequence was to induce Jai Singh to settle 
peace with the Portuguese. 


(10) Ap., No.2. Such are the declarations of the Viceroy to the General of the Mughal 
Emperor; but in fact he was in secret communication with Sivaji from the beginning of 1663. 
In a letter dated April 26th, 1663, the Viceroy assures the Maratha chief that ‘* he will never 
permit anybody to do anything wrong to the soldiers of your Lordship (Sivaji’s), towards whom 
I have special leanings and whom I shall always help very willingly" (Pangim Archives, 
Reis Visinhos, No. 2, folio 15; a copy in our I. H. R. I.) A new letter repeating the same ideas, 
was written to him on June 2nd, of the same year (Ibid., folio 16). 

(11) Ap., Nos. 1 and 2. 

(12) Ap., No. 2. 

(13) This refers to the first sack of Surat by Sivaji in January, 1664. 

(14) Ap., No. 1. 

(15) Ap., Nos. 3 and 5. 

(16) Ap., No. 4. 
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The diplomatic mission of Fr. Vieira may be elucidated by the in- 
formation gathered from the entangled account of Manucci (17). It seems 
that he had special instructions from the Viceroy as regards the prospective 
Mughal campaign against Bijapur. Manucci says that he “ entered on war- 
like proposals."’ ‘He promised the Raja’. Continues Manucci, “ that he 
would manage that the Viceroy of Goa should give aid to the Mughals in 
the acquisition of Bijapur "’. Manucci disliked this interference of Fr. Vieira 
in the war with Bijapur, or at least he says so:—’‘* Over and over again I told 
the Padre that it was not a good thing to enter into such matters, that he 
had much better withdraw to Goa. For the King of Bijapur was a better 
neighbour to the Portuguese than the Mughal King would ever be. The 
latter having conquered Bijapur would next try to take Goa. The Padre 
was not pleased with my views and complained to the Rajah so that the 
Rajah said to me one day, without giving a reason, that | should avoid meet- 
ing the Padre ''(18). No other information has come to us about Fr. 
Vieira’s mission. 

The embassy of Fr. Damiao Viera to Jai Singh was fully reciprocated 
by the latter, who towards the close of the same year 1666 sent a new ambas- 
sador to the Portuguese Viceroy. By this time a new Viceroy had arrived 
from the metropolis. This was Don Joao Nunes da Cunha, Conde de Sao 
Vicente. A few days after his landing in Goa, Jai Singh's ambassador also 
arrived at the capital of the Portuguese possessions. This was Coje Alaudy 
Mamede (Kwaja Allaudin Muhammad). The counsellors of the Viceroy 
objected to the fact that the ambassador had not shown his credentials, 
according to custom. Nevertheless the Conde received him well, even 
before his full recovery, for he seems to have been very il] during the voyage. 
This fact alone was a sign of his benevolent feelings towards the Mughal 
Emperor, and of his wish to continue the old friendship with him. This 
also is evidently manifested in the letter of the Viceroy to Maharajah Jai 
Singh given to the ambassador on his way back home. Together with this 
letter the Viceroy was sending to Jai Singh a portrait of the King of Por- 
tugal ** as a sign of affection and friendship.” 

Kwaja Allaudin Muhammad had proposed on behalf of Emperor 
Aurangzeb several questions to the Viceroy. As regards these questions 
Conde de Sao Vicente writes to Jai Singh as follows:—‘' I gave him (the 
ambassador) my agreement to your proposals, as you will learn from the 
answers which I am herein sending you”’ (19). Both the proposals of 
Aurangzeb and the reply of the Viceroy constitute a document called by us 
a Treaty, according to the Portuguese acceptance of the word. 

This document, which is to be found in the Archives of the Portuguese 
Government at Pangim (Archivo da Secretaria Geral do Governo), Pazes e 


(17) Manucci says that Fr. Vieria was sent to Jai Singh by one Ignacio Sarmento, Gover- 
nor of Bassein. This shows perhaps that official mission of the Viceroy was unknown to him 
and to the public and known only to Jai Singh himself. 

(18) Manucci, Storia do Mogor, 11, p. 142-3. 

(19) Ap., No. 6. 
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Tratados, No. 2, Ano de 1715-1746, folios 155-158, consists of two pages 
164 x 12 inches, in a pretty good state of preservation, excepting the corners. 
These pages were formerly bound across the middle, so that each formed 
two pages of the volumes; but now the binding being worn out, they are 
detached and almost divided into two by the creases. One of the pages 
bears the treaty in Persian, and the other in Portuguese, both beautifully 
written in good hand and pretty dark ink. Both pages must be considered 
the original of the document, as both bear the signatures of the Viceroy and 
of the ambassador, as well as the impression of the seal of the latter. Two 
copies of the same, one in Portuguese and the other in Persian were most 
likely sent to Jai Singh. 

In the same Archives, Pazes e Tratados, No. 1, Ano de 1571, folio, 51, 
there exists a copy of the Portuguese original, with the following title:— 
‘“ Capitulacoes de Alguns Cousas Assentadas Entre O Conde de Sao Vicente 
Vrey da India, e El Rey, Por Meyo de Seu Embaixador No Anno de 1667 ” 
The treaty was most likely signed in the beginning of this year. 

The questions of the Mughal Emperor and the answers of the Viceroy 
are given in the original in two columns, corresponding to each other. So 
we shall give them here, first in Persian, then in Portuguese, and finally 
translated into English (20). The translation is made straight from the Per- 
sian, though it has also been compared with the Portuguese original. 


The Persian Original. 
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(20) I owe this translation to my student Mr. Burjor B. Bulsara. 
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The Portuguese Original. 


Proposta das Couzas apprezentadas 
por Coje Alaudi Mamede, Em- 
baixador dEl Rey Gram Mogor, 
que sao as mesmas que o dito Em- 
baixador hauia prosposto, por 
parte de Mirza Raza Zaessinga, 
General do dito Rey. 


Reposta que fas o Conde de Sao 
Vicente VRey e capitao geral da 
India, a proposta atras. 
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1°. 

Quando se comprarem fazendas 
nas terras dos Portuguezes, por 
parte dE] Rey Mogor, nao pagarao 
dereitos nem se pora impedimento a 
ellas, antes lhe darao todo o fauor, e 


liberdade. 


2°. 


Toda a pessao que for rebelde, e 
aleuantado contra a Coroa do dito 
Rey, lhe nao darao lugar os Portu- 
guezes debaixo de seu amparo, e o 
tratarao como proprio alevantado 


dEl Rey de Portugal. 


Sass 


Que de parte, a parte haja concor- 
rencia de Vizitas, e Cartas por Via 
de Embaixadores, e Enuiados para 
hauer mayor firmeza, e augmento na 
amizade de ambos os Estados e que 
assistira sempre hu Embaixador nas 
terras dos Portuguezes por parte do 
dito Rey, o qual sera respeitado nel- 
las com toda a honra, e Cortezia, 
conforme a grandesa do mesmo Rey, 
para procurar, e dar expediente ao3 
negocios de ambos os Estados para 
que nao haja differenca, na amizade 


delles. 
49, 


Nao sejao tomados os orfaos dos 
vassallos do dito Rey, assy mouros 


12: 


Que quando se offereca algua oc- 
casiao de Se comprar algua curiosi- 
dade, on regalo pera a pessoa dE] 
Rey Mogor se lhe fara toda a boa 
passagem, e€ o mesmo se espera dE 
Rey Mogor, quando se offereca outro 
semelhante, pera se mandar a El Rey 
meu Sor, e emquanto as mais fazen- 
das serem izentas de dereitos Se em- 
prejuizo da fazenda Real, e rendi- 
mentos das Alfandegas de ambos os 
Reys. 


2”, 


Que me conformo em tudo sendo 
as pessoas naturais Vassallos dE 
Rey Mogor, a Rebeldes contra sua 
Coroa, e o mesmo se fara da parte 


dE] Rey Mogor. 


a? 


Que me conformo enque assista 
reciprocamente Embaixador, Enuia- 
do, ou assistente, que parecer mais 
conueniente, as materias que se 
tratarem, e que igualmente sejao 
respeitados, e tratados com toda a 
honra, e Cortezia. 


49, 


Que a nossa Relligiao nao permite 
fazer christaos por forca, e a esse 
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como ° gentios, e que os nao faca> 
christaos por forca. 


respeito mandarey as ordens que 
forem necessarias, pera se nao fazer 
© contrario, mas fazendosse christaos 
Voluntariamente senao entregarao 
por menhu cazo, e se lhes dara todo 
o fauor e amparo. 


(Signature and seal as in the Persian original.) 


The English Translation. 


The Written Document of the Treaty with Faranghi. 


The treaty of the King of Mughals 
Alimgir through Mohmad Alla- 
udin, the envoy of the Mughal 
King, during the time of the 
General Mirza Raja Jai Singh, is 
given here in full detail. 


First. 


At times when (people) from the 
Mughal King wish to buy any pro- 
perty in the kingdom of Farangian, 
there should be no custom-duty or 
hindrance, and if necessary they 
should be helped and it should be 


given free. 


Second. 


Farangian should not protect 
(pardon, lit.) in their kingdom a 
man who rebels against the Mughal 
King, and should consider him as a 
rebel against the Portugal King. 


Third. 


There should be communication 
between the two parties through 


The reply to the said envoy by Kon- 
di San Vist, Vaisri and Captain 
Jaal is given here in detail. 


First. 


At a time when (people) from the 
Mughul King buy any precious 
thing as a present for the Mughul 
King only, custom-duty should not 
be charged. In the same way in the 
Mughal Kingdom when we buy any 
present for the King, our master, the 
same thing should be done by them. 
To let off some goods duty free, 
causes deficit in the custom treasury 
on both sides. 


Second. 


Accordingly I consented to this, 
that if the subjects of the Mughal 
proved disloyal (rebels) against 
him, we shall not protect them; in 
the same way the Mughal King 
should behave. 


Third. 


I agree to this clause. The am- 
bassador or the envoy or the man in 
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envoys (and letters, Port). In 
order to make their friendship firm, 
a person from the Mughal King 
should be sent to the kingdom of 
Farangian. He is to be treated with 
royal honour, befitting him and he 
will look after the (State) affairs so 
that there may not be any breach in 
our friendship. 


Fourth. 


The orphans of the subjects of the 
Mughal King, though they may be 
Hindoos or Mohamedans should not 


charge will be treated with honour 
and respect befitting him in accord- 
ance to the rules made by the Kings. 
Both the parties should treat them 
with respect and honour. 


Fourth. 


In our religion it is not allowed to 
convert (any one) by force. I will 
issue orders that (they) should not 


be converted to Christianity by be made Caristano (Christians) by 


force. force and oppression, but if they em- 
brace our religion spontaneously and 
willingly, they will not be handed 
over to you, and will be treated 
kindly. 
O.C. 
Mahmad 
: Se aha as . C. Vizerre 
an By order of King Alimgir this docu- 0 C. page 
; : Kondi Vaisri of 
Said, Blooming ment is writen and the Farangy have a 
to the World mavend 46 his promoeale High Position 
Like a Happy p . Mohraad. 


Morning. 


Two of the four articles of this treaty are of great historical importance, 
vig., the second and the fourth. 

By the second the Portuguese Viceroy promises not to help in any way 
any rebel subject of the Mughal Emperor. Evidently the petition of Aurang- 
zeb points to Sivaji. When the petition was entrusted to the care of Kwaja 
Allaudin, Sivaji had just escaped from his prison at Agra. Naturally the 
rebellious conduct of Sivaji in the Deccan was then a galling nightmare 
to the Emperor, who wanted at least to be sure that the Portuguese would 
not render help to him in any way. This he obtained by the promise of 
Conde de Sao Vicente:—" If the subject of the Moghal King proved dis- 


loyal against him, we shall not protect them ”’. 

The fourth article is even more interesting. Aurangzeb demands that 
** the orphans of the subjects of the Mughal King, whether they be Hindoos 
or Muhammadans, should not be converted to Christianity by force "". What 
was the cause of inserting this provision into a purely political treaty? An 
event narrated by Manucci gives a suitable reply to this question. At the 
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time of the advance of Jai Singh through the Deccan, just before commenc- 
ing the Bijapur campaign (by the middle of 1665), ‘‘ the Hindoos of Chawal 
(Chaul),"” says Manucci, “came to complain to Rajah Jai Singh that the 
Portuguese were seizing forcibly the sons of the Hindoos and making them 
Christians. This made the Rajah angry, for he was zealous in the Hindu 
faith, and he made preparations to send a force against Chawal'"’. This 
force was none the less never despatched. For in the meantime Fr. Damiao 
Vieira reached Jai Singh's camp and Manucci could ascertain through this 
Father, the truth of that charge against the Portuguese. ‘I! spoke to the 

ajah, and pointed out to him that there was no occasion for the Hindoos of 
Chawal to complain, since what the Portuguese were doing had certainly 
been going on for a hundred years; nor did they make Christians of anyone 
but orphans who had no relations forthcoming ” (21). 

This explanation undoubtedly appeased a little the anger of Jai Singh. 
Nevertheless he wanted to be sure that not even these orphans were forcibly 
converted. Hence this demand was made to the Viceroy, through the Mughal 
ambassador. 

The reply of Conde de San Vicente, after stating the dogmatic principle 
that “in our religion it is not allowed to convert (anyone) by force’, pro- 
mises to issue new order on the subject. Anyhow “ if they embrace our re- 
ligion willingly, they will not be handed over to you”. These two clauses 
outline the whole religious policy of the Portuguese in India (22).. 

Now, Kwaja Allaudin was *‘ the envoy of the Mughol King”, as we 
read in the heading of the treaty itself, not of Rajah Jai Singh. The same 
treaty reads.— * The treaty of the King of Moghuls Alimgir (Alamgir Aurang- 
zeb) through Mohamad Allaudin *’; and as such the treaty was signed and 
sealed by the ambassador. Accordingly Aurangzeb agreed that those of his 
subjects, either Hindoos or Muhammadans, who willingly wished to become 
Christians could be baptized. Such liberal concession seems quite new in 
the history of Aurangzeb, who has always been depicted as a bigoted Muslim. 
It is gratifying indeed to revise thus the character of this Emperor. 

Together with this treaty Kwaja Allaudin Muhammad was given a letter 
of the Viceroy to the Mughal Emperor himself. In the Pangim Archives 
there is a translation of this letter into Portuguese. From this Portuguese 
translation the following one in English has been made. 

** The ambassador of your general manifested to me the great sympathy 
with which you regarded the doings of the King my Lord; and I have re- 
solved to return this kindness by assuring you of the interest which I myself 
with all my Indian power take in the increase of your greatness. The am- 
bassador will tell you the rest as well as all my designs. Please inform me 
as soon as possible in what I might help and serve you with all my heart 
and with due sympathy. Since I have communicated with the ambassador 
on everything, this note is only meant to show my good will to you, and to 
declare that you may be sure of having in your ambassador a very faithful 


(21) Manucci, op. cit., II, p. 142-3. 
(22) Cf., Heras, The Decay of the Portuguese Power in India, J. B. H. S., I, p. 32-4. 
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servant. He by his well reasoned exposition to me persuaded me to under- 
take the most difficult enterprise in the world. May God protect you. Janu- 
ary 10th. 1667. The Conde V. Rey” (23). 

We do not know what was this ** most difficult enterprise "’ mentioned 
by the Viceroy at the end of his letter. From a second letter of his to 
Aurangzeb, which will soon be quoted, we deduce that it was a sea campaign 
“which however ended in failure”. Was it perhaps a campaign against 
the fleet of Sivaji? 

Aurangzeb seems to have been very pleased with this letter and the 
treaty of alliance with the Portuguese Viceroy. In fact his armies in the 
Deccan were then much vexed by Sivaji and his Marathas; and it was a 
sort of relief to find those powerful friends in Sivaji’s neighbourhood ready 
to help the Mughals against the Marathas. Very soon indeed they fulfilled 
their promise, as we shall see from the following letter of Conde de Sao 
Vicente. The fact is that the Mughal Emperor again sent Kwaja Allaudin 
Muhammad as his ambassador with a letter to the Viceroy. This letter is 
unfortunately lost. But the Viceroy's reply is to be found in the Pangim 
Archives. We shall give here an English translation of the same. It will 
disclose how faithfully the Portuguese Viceroy was carrying out his promise 
to help the Mughals against his enemies. It runs as follows :— 

** Your Majesty's letter reached me through the ambassador Caje Allaudy 
Mamede and | gave it its due consideration, not only because it came from 
your Majesty, but for the special favours which your Majesty granted me 
therein. Moreover your Majesty was so good as to make peace with my 
sovereign under those conditions which are necessary to keep up and 
strengthen your old friendship. As soon as Your Majesty informed me that 
your Majesty's victorious army commanded by the generous and fortunate 
prince Sultan Mazama, (Muazzam), Your Majesty's son, entered Deccan, | 
offered to help the prince; for one who pledges his own life does not look to 
what will follow. I had to inform your Majesty, how as soon as I, sur- 
rounded by many valient captains and soldiers, reached the East, I succeeded 
in taking possession of the sea. I ordered my navy to enter China and then 
compelled the King of Golkanda (Golkonda) to come to terms.. Moreover 
such was our power on the Malabar Coast that no ship would dare to cross 
that sea; and the Canara (the King of) retired to those mountains, experienc- 
ing the severity of my sword, without any possibility for its vassals to sail 
abroad. There is famine in Arabia as the gates of Canara and the straits 
are taken (by my ships). I have sent some of my vessels to Mecca; to the 
Persian Sea, under the valient general of the navy, mighty ships went; so 
that just as Your Majesty is the lord of the Eastern countries, so my sovere- 
ign is the sovereign of all the seas. This being the case, if your Majesty would 
only unite with my sovereign, all will come under your submission. Prompted 
by my conscience, | thought of informing Your Majesty's ambassador of 
this, at the same time reminding Your Majesty of the vast sum that I spent 
last year to carry out by sea the great enterprise, which however ended in 
failure. Hence I wrote to the prince and told the ambassador to disclose 


(23) Ap., No. 7. 
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to you all my designs, so that Your Majesty may be well served and I may 
deserve the esteemed favours of your Majesty. As regards what Your 
Majesty informed me of about Sivaji, the ambassador will communicate to 
your Majesty all that I have told him on this subject. May God protect the 
Royal Person of Your Majesty and prosper you with His Divine Grace ”’. 


Goa, 18th, 1668. * THE CONDE. V. REY ”’ (24). 


This letter of the Portuguese Viceroy to the Emperor Aurangzeb re- 
quires some short comments. 

The description of the Portuguese power in the East is simply an empty 
boast. A person ignorant of the history of the East would naturally think that 
that Empire was even more powerful than the modern British Empire. From 
Arabia to China the strength of their arms seems to be felt; yet prescinding 
from the sea power, their sphere of influence on the continent seems to have 
been very limited. Yet the intention of the Viceroy seems to have been to 
impress the maritime power of Portugal upon the mind of the Mughal Em- 
peror. In fact some years after, on March 12th, 1678, the Governor of 
Goa could write to Tanaji Rama, Avaldar of Vingurla on behalf of Sivaji: 
*“In the seas of India no vessel may sail without charters of this govern- 
ment, as settled by old laws and customs” (25). 

The letter also records the offering of help on the part of the Portuguese 
Viceroy against Sivaji. A few months after the above treaty was signed, 
Mirza Jai Singh had been replaced by Prince Muazzam, the third son of the 
Emperor, who arrived at Aurangabad in May 1667 (26). The Conde at 
once offered his services to the new viceroy against Sivaji. But the indolent 
prince seems to have had no interest in crushing the Maratha chief. The 
fact is that peace was made between Sivaji and Aurangzeb in the month of 
March, 1668. This perhaps was the news communicated by Aurangzeb to 
the Portuguese Viceroy and referred to by the latter in his reply. 

As a matter of fact the Viceroy himself had also settled peace with 
Sivaji some months before. After a series of pourparlers and embassies that 
commenced on July 15th, 1667, (27) Sivaji sent to Goa one Sacopanta em- 
powered to settle the clauses of the treaty with the Viceroy; a thing which 
was happily done on December 5th, 1667, one year after the treaty between 
the Viceroy and Aurangzeb was signed. Sacopanta accompanied by the 
Jesuit Fr. Goncalo Martins, as the Viceroy’s ambassador, at once proceeded 
to Raygar (28) where Sivaji finally ratified the treaty on December | Ith. 

One year had not elapsed when Conde de Sao Vicente died on Novem- 
ber 16th, 1668 (29). 

H. HERAS, S.J., M.A. 


(24) Ap., No. 8. 

(25) Ap., No. 9. 

(26) Cf. Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, IV., p. 95. 
(27) Cf. Pissurlencar, Shivaji, p. 16-18. 

(28) Ap., No. 10. 

(29) Cf. Pissurlencar, op. cét., p. 7. 
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Reis Visinhos, No. 2, folio 36. 


. A letter of the same Portuguese Viceroy to the Christian Captain 


of the Mughal army. Goa, March 3Ist, 1665. Ibid. 
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August 22nd, 1665. Ibid., folio 38. 


. A letter of the same Viceroy to Mirza Lascarim. Goa, August 22nd, 


1665. Ibid. 


. A letter of the same Viceroy to the ambassador of Jai Singh. Goa, 


August 22nd, 1665. Ibid. 


. A letter of the same Viceroy to Maharaja Jai Singh. Goa, December 


17th, 1666. Ibid, folio 49. 


. A letter of the same Viceroy to the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb. Goa, 


January 19th, 1667. Ibid, folio 41. 

A letter of the Portuguese Viceroy Conde de Sao Vicente to Emperor 
Aurangzeb. Goa, May 18th, 1668. Ibid, folto 85. 

A letter of the Governor of Goa to Tanaji Rama, Avaldar of Vingurla. 
Goa, March 12th, 1678. Jbid., folio 24. 


10. A letter of the Portuguese Viceroy Conde de Sao Vicente to Sivaji. 


Goa, December 5th, 1667. IJbid., folto 738. 


11. A treaty of peace settled between Sivaji and the Portuguese Viceroy 


Conde de Sao Vicente. Goa, December 5th, 1667. Pazes e Trata- 
dos, No. 2, folios 160-2. 


The Old Pengal Armp. 


MAJOR HODSON’S SECOND VOLUME. 


List of Officers of the Bengal Army: 1758-1834: Part II, D-K; by Major V. C. 
P. Hodson, Indian Army, Retired List. (Constable and Company, 
Limited, one Guinea net). 


JN reviewing last autumn the first volume of Major Hodson’s book (Bengal: 

Past and Present: Vol. XXXIV, pp. 44-50) we took occasion to comment 
upon the value and importance of the materials which he has collected. The 
second volume, which carries us from D to K, is in every way equal to the 
first. Its pages are.as full of human interest. In those days men came to 
India and made it their home. Many of the officers of the Old Bengal Army 
founded a regular dynasty: which has in some cases endured to the present 
generation. Such names as Delamain, Ferris, Finnis, Gaitskell and Goad, 
are not only to be found in Major Hodson’s present volume, but also in very 
recent issues of the Indian Army List. It is in this fact that the great interest 
lies of Major Hodson’s researches: which have been extraordinarily thorough 
and must have entailed an enormous amount of time and labour. 


We can only follow up some of the clues with which he provides us. 
One leads to another, and the general impression which is left is that the old 
Bengal Army was a large family party. We will begin with Hercules Dur- 
ham who is remembered, if at all, as the counsel for the crown at the trial of 
Nuncomar. He commenced his career in India in the Bengal Army, 
transferring from the King’s to the Company’s service in 1772. In January, 
1775, he resigned and was admitted as an advocate of the newly-established 
Supreme Court at Fort William. But his health was already broken and 
during the trial of Nuncomar he was obliged to leave the cross-examination 
of the witnesses to the judges. He died in Calcutta on October 14, 1776. 
His daughter Herculina was married at Dinapore in 1790 to a very distin- 
guished Bengal Officer, General Sir Robert Blair, K.C.B. (1754-1837): and 
two of their sons entered the Bengal Army. Captain Edward Macleod Blair 
(1803-1842) was killed in action in the Jagdalabe pass during Elphinstone’s 
disastrous retreat from Kabul: and his widow, Susanna Kennedy whom he 
had married in 1824, was one of the victims of the Cawnpore Massacre in 
1857. Her mother was a well-known figure in Bengal for three-quarters of 
a century. | 


When King Edward visited Benares in 1875, he was taken at his own 
request to see Mrs. Anna Kennedy, who was then in her eighty-eighth year 
and had seen Lord Lake before he left India in 1807. She was the daughter 
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of Lieut.-Colonel Patrick Don (1756-1837) of the Bengal Army by an 
Indian lady, and was born in the country in 1787. In 1804, she was married 
at Partabgarh to Lieut. Alexander Kennedy (1778-1859), also of the Bengal 
Army who subsequently became a Lieut.-General and C.B. and commanded 
the Benares division from 1847 to 1852. When her husband died at 
Benares, he had completed sixty years of uninterrupted residence in India: 
and she continued to live at Benares until her death on November |, 1884, 
at the age of 96. Her son, Major-General James Don Kennedy (1806-1898) 
entered the Bengal Army in 1828 and died at Bath seventy years later at 
the age of 92: and six of her daughters were married to officers of the Bengal 
Army. Hill-stations were a novelty in her time and she did not approve of 
them. It so happened that she was taken very ill at one of them, and refused 
ever after to leave the plains. She was a staunch observer of old customs: 
and used to relate how the Khansama would put a dozen of bottles of beer 
under the chair of the hostess and how it was the duty of that lady to open 
them as required without either rising from her seat or attracting the notice 
of the guests. It is said that she left 180 descendants. 

Two more instances of the family relationships which abounded in the 
Bengal Army may be cited. The first introduces an interesting historical 
character. Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Kearnan (1750-1803) was the brother 
of Margaret Ursula, who married Capt. Richard Humfrays (1762-1806) of 
the Bengal Engineers, at Calcutta in 1786, and of Maria Theresa, whose 
first husband was Colonel Henry Watson, Chief Engineer in Bengal, origin- 
ator of the docks at Kidderpore, and second to Francis in his duel with Hast- 
ings. Major Hodson (S.N. Kearnan) gives a cross reference to Mrs. Wat- 
son's second husband, Lieut. Alexander Newell, whom she married at Dina- 
pore in 1793, but not to Watson. Three of Humfrays’ daughters married 
into the Bengal Army, two of them to Beatsons: and two of his sons, 
Alexander and Samuel, obtained cadetships. 

Colonel John Fortnom, of the Bengal Engineers, who was “’ Director of 
Works ” in 1772 and died in Calcutta on January 25, 1779, married four of 
his daughters to officers of the Bengal Army, and his son Thomas William 
was appointed a ** minor cadet” in 1781 at the age of nine and served in 
the Bengal Artillery from 1792 to 1800. One of his sisters was the wife of 
Col. (afterwards Major-General) Christopher Green, who died in Calcutta 
on July 31, 1805, when in command of the Bengal Artillery. There is an 
ink drawing at the India Office of a ** Calcutta Cotillion " which is taken from 
a sketch made by Green about the year 1775, and is supposed to have been 
copied by James Moffat. Another sister, Sophia, was married to Captain 
Lawrence Gall, who deserves a paragraph to himself. He died in Calcutta 


(1) There was another old lady of the kind at Bombay. Mrs. Jemima Hough who lived 
continuously in that city for seventy years, from the time of her marriage on August 1, 1803, to 
Lieut.-Robert Hunter Hough (who was afterwards military auditor-general at Presidency) until 
her death in 1873, at the age of 88. She was very proud of having danced as a bride with 
Sir Arthur Wellesley when he came to Bombay in 1804 after the battle of Assaye (see Bombay 
and Western India by James Douglas: published in London in 1893). 
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on April 27, 1806, at the age of 61, and his tomb in the South Park Street 
burying ground bears the following inscription: ‘ It was thy fate, O Gall, to 
live long enough to see thyself neglected by those friends who ought to 
have served thee. To thee and thine fortune has been unkind.” 


Gall’s career was certainly a chequered one. He was aide-de-camp to 
Hastings at the time of his marriage in 1777: and two years later was “* com- 
mandant of the Berrelli Corps and Quartermaster-General of the Great 
Mogul’s Troops in Oude."” When Hastings went up to Benares in December 
1781, to cleanse the °° Sink of iniquity "" at Lucknow, Gall was one of those 
who suffered. ‘* I made no Distinctions for my Friends,"’ writes Hastings to 
John Macpherson, ** Colonel Gall is a Member of my own Family, cut off 
from all his Hopes, and if I do not prevent it, a ruined Man with a wife, an 
amiable One, and an annual Brood of Children, to aggravate the Miseries of 
actual want added to blasted expectations."’ Nothing seems to have been 
done for him. He resigned the service in February | 784, and ended his life 
as assessor to the justices of the peace for the town of Calcutta (who were 
first appointed in 1794). 


His family did not fare badly in life. Marian, who was god-daughter 
of Mrs. Hastings, and was born at “ Barrelli ’’ in 1780, married David Ross 
of Calcutta, who was the son of Lord Ankerville, a Scottish Lord of Session: 
and their son was Lieut.-Col. David Ross of the 5Ist Bengal Infantry who 
died in November 1857. Sophia, who was a year younger, married William 
Charles Hollings a Calcutta Merchant, and three of their sons served in the 
Bengal Army. George Herbert Gall, the son, who was born at Futtyghur in 
1779, was commandant of the Bodyguard from 1806 to 1818, and was 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 8th Light Cavalry at the time of his death at Karnal in 
1826. His son, George Lawrence Herbert Gall who was originally a Madras 
Officer, was commanding the 2nd Oudh Irregular Cavalry when he was killed 
by mutineers on June 13, 1857. The name is represented in the next genera- 
tion: for the Indian Army list for October 1914 contains the name of Capt. L. 
Gall, of the 25th Cavalry (Frontier Force). 


Of Captain Robert Frith, one of Gall’s companions in misfortune, some- 
thing was said very recently in Bengal: Pust and Present (Vol. XXXIV, 
p. 142) in connexion with his son, a Colonel in the Bengal Artillery, and 
grandson, a Calcutta Solicitor, who were both named Warren Hastings Leslie 
Frith. He died at Bombay in 1800. Another sufferer was Lieut.-Colonel 
Alexander Hannay who “' in a few years rose to be Adjutant-General of the 
Army in India and Warren Hastings’ period found him commanding the 
forces of the Nawab of Oudh.”” Hastings writes of him: ‘‘ Hannay was 
particularly mine. His recall was abrupt, and peculiarly marked with the 
Hardship of its being done at the point in which he was surrounded by 
Multitudes and in Danger of instant Death.” He had entered the Nawab’s 
Service in 1778, and did not long survive his dismissal: for he died in 
Calcutta on September 4, 1782, at the age of 40. Several nephews and 
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grand-nephews carried on his association with the Bengal Army: one of them, 
(1) Major Frederick Rainsford Hannay, died as recently as 1884 at the age 
of 74. 

Captain Alexander Fortune (1779-1823) was another of the Com- 
pany’s officers who served the Kings of Oudh. After commanding the 
Resident's esort at Lucknow from 1811 to 1821, he remained at the Court 
in the King’s employ until his death. His brother Major John Fortune of 
the Madras establishment, had left him a gold watch ring set with diamonds 
which had belonged to Tippoo Sultan, and he bequeathed it to Colonel John 
Baillie, who was Resident at Lucknow from 1807 to 1815 and subsequently 
a Director of the East India Company. Yet another officer who drifted into 
the Oudh Service was Colonel Thomas Edwards whose death is thus recorded 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine: *‘ November 15, 1815: At Ostend Col. 
Edwards, of the East India Service and aide de camp to the late Nabob of 
Oude, Resident at Lucknow. He was returning to his family at Brussels and 
was wrecked at Ostend where his remains were interred with Military 
Honours.” He was the san of a Welsh rector, and gave evidence at the 
trial of Warren Hastings. 

Prolonged residence in India sometimes resulted in eccentricity. 
** Hindoo " Stuart will find a place in one of Major Hodson’s later Volumes. 
Odd as he was, he is fairly closely approached by Major John Home (1763- 
1816) of the Invalid Establishment, who must not be confused with Colonel 
John Home (1787-1860), the son of the portrait-painter. When he died at 
Hooghly in 1816, after thirty-six years’ residence in India, it was found that 
he had left his house and grounds, together with the sum of Rs. 15,100, for 
the support of a favourite mare, ‘‘ Khooshie Khan,"” and that his will con- 
tained elaborate instructions as to the manner in which the animal's food was 
to be prepared and given to her off a wooden table. Another strange 
character was Lieut.-Colonel William Charles Denty (1791-1841) who is 
reported in the Indian News of 1841 to have died at Simla “* of sheer inani- 
tion, having denied himself even rotee mukhun,” although he had a fortune of 
a lakh and a half to two lakhs of rupees. Major Archibald Hooke who died 
at Ham Common near London in 1826 at the age of 76, may fitly be added 
to the list although he spent the last thirty-six years of his life out of India. 
According to the Gentleman’s Magazine, ** being entitled to an annuity ‘ while 
his wife was above ground’ he embalmed her body and placed it in a glass 
case in a chamber in his house, where it remained for thirty years.” 

The remarkable career of David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre (1808-1851) 
who has earned a niche in the Dictionary of National Biography by his mis- 
fortunes rather than his merits, is reflected indirectly in Major Hodson's 
pages. His grand-father, Lieut. David Dyce, died in Calcutta in 1790 at 
the age of 23: and his son by an Indian lady was George Alexander David 


(1) Captain Rainsford-Hannay, 45th Rattray’s Sikhs, killed in action in Mesopotamia in 
1916 was a member of the same family. 
Epitor, Bengal: Past & Present. 
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Dyce who became a “ Colonel "’ in the service of the Begum Sumroo and 
acted as agent of her estates at Sardhana. He married a daughter of the 
Begum's crazy stepson, Aloysius Bathasar Reinhardt who was known as 
Nawab Zafaryab Khan: and the Begum adopted their son as her heir. 
Major-General Patrick Duff (1742-1803) of the Artillery, enjoys a double 
claim to- distinction. His portrait was painted by Romney, and an engrav- 
ing of it by C. H. Hodges was published in 1791. He was a man of prodi- 
gious strength and was known throughout the Bengal Army as “ Tyger 


“Duff.” The story went that as he was coming out of the Mess Bungalow 


at Dum Dum late one night, he was met on the verandah by a tiger which 
‘sprang upon him: whereupon he seized it by the jaws and tore them asunder 
by main force. He was naturally regarded with awe and veneration by his 
sepoy gunners: and it was to this circumstance that Lord Cornwallis owed his 
life during the campaign of 1791-1792 against Tippoo. On February 10, 
1792, a party of Tippoo’s cavalry crossed the river Cauvery and entered the 
British Camp opposite Seringapatam without attracting attention. Some 
artillerymen of whom they enquired the way to the tent of the burra sahib, 
knew of no greater man than “ Tyger Duff °° who was in command of the 
battering train and pointed out his tent, to which the troopers forthwith 
galloped, cutting down every one they met, until a number of sepoys near 
the tent turned out and drove them off. 

The researches of Major Hodson enable us to add to the Anglo-Indian 
connexions of Joseph Farington, the Royal Academician, whose diary has 
been so often quoted in these pages. Edward Fraser Farington, who died in 
Java in 1812, after taking part in the capture of the island in the previous 
year, was the diarist’s nephew. His brother William Farington, was serving 
as a Lieutenant in the Lord Camden Indiaman in Dance’s action with Linois 
off Pulo Aov in 1804 and later on became an admiral. Their father, William 
Farington senior, commanded the Mars Indiaman which was lost on Margate 
sands in 1787, and died at his house at Hoddesdon in 1803. 

It has been commonly supposed, on the authority of Mrs. Fay, that the 
wife of Dr. Rowland Jackson the “** medical attendant to the Civil and 
Military Servants of the Company, when called upon” and physician to the 
Calcutta jail, was ‘‘a native of Jamaica.” Their son, Edward Rowland 
Jackson, served in the Bengal infantry from 1778 to 1793: and Major Hod- 
son tells us that his mother was “* Frances Perreau of co. Carmarthen.”” He 
is of opinion that she was related to the twin brothers Robert and Daniel 
Perreau, who were hanged for forgery at Tyburn in 1775 or 1776. Robert 
Samuel Perreau an ‘‘ old Westminster "’ who was the son of Robert, was 
gratuitously appointed to a writership at Bencoolen and went there in 1777. 
Some three years later he came to Calcutta from Fort Saint George and 
founded the firm of Perreau and Palling. He failed owing to speculations 
in indigo and returned to Bencoolen where, says Hickey (Vol. IV, p. 447) 
he died owing him a large sum of money. 

The tragic fate of the Perreau brothers likewise overtook Capt. John 
Donnellan of the Bengal European Regiment, who was hanged on August 21, 
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1780, for poisoning his brother-in-law Sir Theodosius Boughton. In justice 
to him, it should be added (as Major Hodson adds) that ** according to some 
accounts, his mother-in-law confessed to the crime on her deathbed.’’ He 
served with Forde in the Northern Circars in 1758 at the battle of Condore. 
After the capture of Masulipatam he was appointed one of the four prize 
agents but was tried by court-martial and cashiered in April 1759 on a charge 
of receiving bribes. Thirteen years later the Company certified that he had 
*“ behaved himself as a gallant officer "’ while in their employment: and he 
was placed on half pay in Adlercron’s Regiment (H. M. 39th) (2). 


Two Earls of Carnwath served in the Bengal Army. Arthur Alexander 
Dalzell, the tenth Earl, resigned his cadetship in 1819 after a year's service, 
upon appointment by the Prince Regent to H. M. 45th Regiment as ensign: 
he became a General in 1873 and died in 1876 at the age of 77. The 
eleventh Earl, Harry Burrard Dalzell, who was his brother, died in 1887 at 
the age of 83: he remained with the Bengal Artillery from 1822 to 1854 and 
retired with the rank of Colonel. Another Scottish earl in the Company's 
Service was Lieut.-Col. Walter Coningsby Erskine (1810-1872) (3), twelfth 
Earl of Kellie and fifteenth Lord Erskine, who was Agent to the Governor- 
General in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories (where Sleeman made his 
name) from 1854 to 1858 and Commissioner of Jubbulpore from 1860 to 
1861. 


Among the baronets in this volume mention may be made of Sir William 
Dick (1765-1840) the second baronet of Braid, who was a cousin of Page 
Keble, sometime master attendant at Calcutta, and his son Lieut.-Col. John 
Petric Keble (1772-1823): Sir Colpoys Dickson (1807-1868) the son of 
Rear Admiral Sir Collingwood Dickson, whose service in India extended 
from 1824 to 1852: Major-General Sir James Fullerton Dundas (1786- 
1848) the third baronet of Richmond (in Surrey) who was the son of one 
of George the Third’s physicians: Sir Augustine Fitzgerald (1809-1893), 
fourth baronet of Newmarket, co. Clare, who marched with Pollock to Kabul 
in 1842, and served in India from 1826 to 1853: Sir Walter Raleigh Gilbert 
(1785-1853), who was created a baronet in and fought at Delhi, Agra, 
Laswaree, Deig, Bhurtpore, Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Sobraon, Chillianwallah 
and Gujrat: Sir John Gordon (1776-1804) eighth baronet of Embo, 
who died at Penang at the age of 26: Sir John Hamilton (1755-1835) first 
baronet who transferred to the King’s Service in 1789 and fought in the 
Peninsula: Sir William Hope (1727-1763), third and last baronet of Kirk- 
lintonn, who was murdered with Ellis and others at Patna in 1763 by order 
of Mir Kasim: Sir John Kennaway (1758-1836) one of the earliest *’ poli- 
ticals ’’ who was the first Resident at Hyderabad from 1788 to 1794, and 
of whom it is recorded in the Calcutta Gazette of April 9, 1795, that he “ is 


(2) Now Ist Battn. the Dorset Regt. ‘‘primus in Indis."’ 

Epitor, Bengal: Past & Present. 
(3) Grandfather of the present Earl of Mar and Kellie. 

Epitor, Bengal: Past & Present. 
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the purchaser of Sir George Yonge's estate (4) in Devonshire, the price paid 
for it was £110,000." 

John Debrett the Piccadilly bookseller and originator of “‘Debrett’s Peer- 
age '’ had two sons in the Bengal Army: one died at Calcutta in 1817 at the 
age of 25, and the other at Simla in 1835 at the age of 46. Among Officers 
of foreign extraction we may name Major Henry de Budi, who died in 
Calcutta in 1843 at the age of 43. He was the son of the Governor of 
Edward, Duke of York and William, Duke of Gloucester, and the nephew of 
the Seigneur de Boisy who was a Colonel in the Sardinian Service. Major 
Luis Felix de Gloss, who resigned the service in 1773, was a Pole and had a 
brother who was a captain in the Prussian Army. He came over to Bengal 
in 1764 from Bombay, where he had commanded the garrison at Surat for 
nearly three years. His work as a surveyor under Rennell is well known. 
He resigned in February 1773 and seems to have died in Europe in 1777 or 
1778. The three brothers de Waal were Dutchmen, sons of the Receiver at 
the Cape. Pieter Hendrick de Waal (1789-1824) married one of the 
daughters of Daniel Overbeek, the last Dutch Governor of Chinsura. 


EVAN COTTON, 


(4) The estate is Escot, near Ottery St. Mary, the ‘‘ Clavering *’ of Pendenis. 
: Epitor, Bengal: Past & Present. 


Bengal Chiefs’ Struggle for Endependence 
it the Reign of Akbar and Jahangir. 


§ 5. Fall of Daud.* 


HE Afghans, after their disastrous retreat from Patna, got themselves 
divided into two divisions. One division under Kalapahar, Sulaiman 
Mankali and Babui Mankali, went towards Ghoraghat (1). The other divi- 
sion, under Daud took shelter at Tanda. A small division was left behind to 
defend the pass of Teliaghari, but they fled without offering any effective 
resistance, when Munim Khan and Todar Mal advanced. Daud retreated 
towards Orissa. Munim Khan and Todar Mal advanced and occupied Tanda. 
without fight and engaged themselves in arranging the political and financial 
affairs of the kingdom.. Parties were sent towards the various strongholds of 
the Afghans to oust them from those places. One party, under Muhammad 
Quli Khan Barlas went after Daud and stationed itself at Satgaon. A party 
was sent towards Ghoraghat. Another party, under Murad Khan, went off 
towards Fathabad and Bacla. A fourth party was sent to Sonargaon. 

The Afghans at Ghoraghat were defeated and they fled to Cooch Behar. 
The Afghans at all other places were also being put down one by one, when 
the famous Junaid Karrani made his appearance on the stage. 

We seldom meet with a more romantic career in history! Junaid's 
father was Imad Khan, brother of Sulaiman Karrani. While Sulaiman was 
reigning, Junaid did something audacious, and fled from punishment to 
Akbar’s Court. (1566 A.D.) Akbar received him with honours and gave 
kim a Jagir at Hindaun, 7! miles south-west from Agra and now included in 
the Jaipur State (A. N. II. 399). But this restless spirit soon got into 


* Continued from the previous number. 

(1) Ghoraghat is situated on the west bank of the Karatoya, on the western boundary of the 
Rangpur district, but is at present included within the district of Dinajpur. It is 28 miles due north 
of the town of Bogra and 18 miles due east from Hili, a well-known station on the North Bengal. 
Section of the E. B. Railway. There are good roads leading to Ghoraghat from both the places. 
The place has fost all its former splendour, but it is still the site of a Government Police Station 
and a few Zamindary Kacharies. Buchanan Hamilton visited the place and has left a good 
description of the place. (Eastern India—Vol. I]. P. 679-682). Buchanan says that the town, 
at the time of its greatest prosperity extended along the river bank for about 10 miles, while the- 
average depth was about 2 miles. Buchanan saw the ruins of a fort about a mile in length and 
half-a-mile in breadth, but it did not appear to him to have ever been a very strong place. The 
ruins of a big mosque and some samller mosques were standing in Buchanan's time (1808), but 
he could not trace the ruins of any palace or civil buildings. The Dargah of Ismail Ghazi was a 
famous place and it stood at the south-eastern corner of the fort. Ismail Ghazi was a famous 
captain of the time of Barbak Shah and was put to death under royal orders in 1474 A.D. (Vide 
J.A.S.B. 1874, p. 215. ‘‘ Notes on Shah Ismail Ghazi,’’-—By Mr. G. H. Damont.) 
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trouble again and, according to Abul Fazl, began to entertain unfounded 
suspicions of Akbar’s motives and fled from Hindaun to join the rebels of 
Guzrat (A. N. ID P. 420). Abul Fazl is not explicit regarding the ‘unfounded’ 
suspicions of Junaid. A not negligible heir to the throne of Bengal might have 
had cause for very real apprehensions from the aggressive Emperor of India. 
According to Abul Fazl, of the enemies of Akbar, the boat of some founder 
in the river without any apparent cause; some lose their lives at the hands of 
unknown assasins in the streets of the capital, and mad elephants evince an 
uncanny fondness for singling out some and trampling them to death! It is 
perhaps this proneness to death of the enemies of Akbar that might have 
excited Junaid's ‘unfounded’ suspicions. Whatever the cause may have been, 
Junaid is found leading the rebels of Guzrat and fighting against Akbar up to 
the beginning of 1573 A.D. In the battle of Pattan (2) that took place on 
the 22nd January, 1573, Junaid led the centre of the rebels. 


It is well-known that the command of the central division of an army in 
battle array is always given to the most important man in the army. In this 
battle, the Mughals were almost routed; but before the rout was complete, the 
Afghans fell to looting, and thus, for the Maghals, ‘‘ a thorough victory suc- 
ceeded to a complete defeat’ (A.N. III. P. 34). Junaid and some others 
fled tothe Deccan. Towards the end of 1574, when Daud was flying towards 
Orissa, and Todar Mal and Munim Khan were busy at Tanda, arranging the 
affairs of the newly-conquered state, news was brought that Junaid had sud- 
denly appeared in the jungles of Jhar-khand. The sudden appearance of a 
band of lions in the jungles of Jhar-khand would not have been of greater 
concern to the Mughals! 


Todar Mal, a faithful servant of the state and always ready to meet any 
contingency, at once proceeded towards the Santhal Parganas with a Com- 
pany of Soldiers. In the course of his flight from Guzrat through the Deccan 
to the jungles of Jhar-khand, it is not possible that Junaid succeeded in carry- 
ing a vast amount of treasure or a large number of men with him. It speaks 
volumes for the genius of Junaid that yet he succeeded in getting together, in 
the jungles of Jhar-khand, a band of Afghans ready to lay down their lives for 
him and in standing against the organised bands of Todar Mal with his hastily 
formed Afghan militia. It is no wonder that he did not succeed, but it is 
indeed a wonder how he succeeded in evading capture and in retiring and 
taking shelter in deeper forests. 


The next move of Junaid was an attempt to join forces with Daud. 
Reduced to even such straits, the unfortunate Daud could not summon up 
sufficient courage to place complete reliance on his valiant cousin, which 
would perhaps have meant the saving of the Afghan cause. Frustrated in 
kis attempts at a union with Daud, Junaid was again retiring to his jungle 
fastnesses of Jharkhand when he was intercepted by a reconnoitreing party 


(2) Anhilwar-Pattan, the Pre-Muhammadan Capital of Guzrat, on the road from Delhi to 
Surat. On the north of the isthmus or Kathiawad is situated the Rann. Pattan is situated about 
60 miles direct east from the middle point of the eastern bank of the Rann, on the river Saraswati. 
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of Mughals who were not very strong numerically. Junaid jumped upon them 
and utterly cut them off, himself safely retiring to Jharkhand before Todar 
Mal could appear on the scene. 

Yar Muhammad, a Mughal Captain, sent to the borders of Jhar- 
khand (3), had succeeded in getting together a vast amount of 
riches by plundering that unfortunate region. He plundered Belghata 
and advanced into the heart of Jharkhand up to Turee, about 10 
miles east of Deoghar. Among the riches and property that fell into his 
hands, there was a famous elephant called Apar. He refused to surrender it 
even when called upon by Munim Khan to do so. He was engrossed with the 
idea of cutting through Jharkhand and retiring to Delhi with his riches. Near 
Turee, however, he was trapped by Junaid who totally routed him in a night 
attack and Yar Muhammad barely escaped with his life and took shelter with 
Todar Mal. Junaid thus roamed at large in the forests of Jharkhand and 
continued to be a constant menace to the Mughals on that side. 

Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas, who had been sent in pursuit of Daud, 
arrived at Satgaon and Daud retreated towards Orissa. Muhammad Quli fixed 
his head-quarters at Satgaon and made himself comfortable there. News 
reached him that Sri Hari Vikramaditya was rapidly going off towards Jessore, 
but to intercept the crafty Sri Hari who was flying for his life, was not the 
business of an ease-loving war-worn Mughal Captain. Todar Mal now arrived 
at Satgaon and wanted all to take up the pursuit of Daud with vigour. At 
lest the importunities of Todar Mal had their effect and the Mughals started 
towards Orissa in pursuit of Daud. Muhammad Quli, however, was taken ill 
on the way and died. The Mughal Captains now began to quarrel with one 
another like so many children and no one was inclined to listen to Todar Mal. 
They made Ciya Khan, a haughty man, their leader and planned to evade 
Munim Khan and cut through Jharkhand to Delhi. They would capture 
Junaid on the way and thus escape imperial wrath! At this state of affairs, 
Todar Mal made urgent representations to Munim Khan for money to quiet 


(3) Mr. Beveridge, in his translation of A.N. Vol. III. P. 171, has totally failed to realise the 
geographical situation of the locality in which Yar Muhammad was operating. He has sought 
to identify the places named with places near Guzrat and Jodhpur,—a rather surprising slip for so 
careful a scholar! The man evidently belonged to the Mughal army operating in Bengal, as his 
attempt to cut through Jharkhand and reach Delhi, as well as his taking shelter with Todar Mal 
after his discomfiture, show. Todar Mal and Munim Khan had their Headquarters at Tanda, 
from which base evidently Yar Muhammad was sent to the borders of Jharkhand. Of the places 
mentioned consecutively with Yar Muhammad's progress towards Jharkhand, viz., Mulher, Bel- 
ghata, jungles of Luni and Kankar and Tara, I have succeeded in identifying all, with more or 
less certainty. The places, as can be expected, all lie west of Tanda, in Birbhum and Jharkhand 
and are all traceable on Sheet No. 2 of Rennel’s Bengal Atlas. Mulher is either Mowlesher 
(present Maureshwar) or Mallarpur,—perhaps the latter. Luni is in Jharkhand, an important 
place, written Noony on Rennel’s Atlas. Kankar is perhaps Khurrakpur, a name give to a 
large jungly tract. Tara is perhaps Turee, about 10 miles east of Deoghar. 

There is a Belthata on the western bank of the Bhagirathi, on the other side of Jangipur in 
the Murshidabad district. It is only about 8 miles direct south of Suti, but it appears to have 
been too near old Tanda to be pillaged by Yar Muhammad with impunity. Birkooty further west, 
on the road to Noony, on the borders of Jharkhand, appears to be the place intended. It is about 
15 miles north of Mallarpur. 
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these “ slaves of gold." Munim Khan lost no time in sending money and 
re-inforcement, after which the pursuit of Daud was again continued. Leav- 
ing Burdwan and Madaran behind, the Mughal army reached Chitwa under 
the Ghatal Sub-Division of the Midnapur District. The attitude of the Mughal 
Captains was still far from re-assuring. How they would behave when 
actually facing the enemy, the faithful Todar Mal had very great misgivings 
about. So he sent letters asking for Munim Khan's presence in person. 
Munim Khan was 80 at this time and naturally he did not like to leave the 
peace and comforts of Tanda to run after Daud. 

It is indeed a very curious spectacle! The Mughal captains, whose affair 
was the chasing of the enemy, were eager to evade Munim Khan and fly to 
Delhi through Jharkhand! A non-Mughal—Todar Mal,—was driving them 
to duty, under threat, bribe and cajolery! The Generalissimo Munim Khan, 
who was in charge of the affairs of Bengal, was averse to exertion and was 
asking Todar Mal to go on managing things as best as he could! 

Things would have gone on in this way, when, fortunately, the slowness 
with which Bengal affairs were progressing made Akbar impatient and he 
urged the necessity of speedier action with such vehemence on Munim 
Khan, that the latter, however reluctantly, had to move on and join the 
Mughal pursuers of Daud at Chitwa. ; 


Daud was barring the way ahead and the Mughal captains were unwilling 
to fight. To ease this perplexing situation, Munim Khan called a Council of 
War and Todar Mal and Munim Khan lectured these ease-loving captains to 
the best of their ability. The rains had set in, the road was bad, that was 
the whole burden of their grievances. So, a new road had to be found, and 
marching by that road, the Mughals and the Afghans confronted each other 
at Tukarui, on the 3rd March, 1575. 

Tukarui is at present in the Midnapur District, under P.S. Dantan. On 
Survey of India Maps of the scale of 1”=1 mile, the Mauza No. of Tukarui is 
given as 168. The Bengal-Orissa Trunk Road, as well as the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway pass by about a mile west of this village. The river Subarnarekha, 
again, is close on the west of the Trunk road. The Head-quarters of the 
Dantan P.S. lie four miles straight north from the village. The battle of 
Tukarui is also known as the battle of Mughalmari. Mughalmari is a village 
also on the Trunk Road, 8 miles due north of Tukarui. 

The importance of the battle of Tukarui for the history of Bengal can 
hardly be exaggerated. Abul Fazl too, is of opinion that it was this battle 
that actually transferred the sovereignty of Bengal from the Afghans to the 
Mughals (A. N. Ill. P. 179). The famous “* good fortune "’ of Akbar is no- 
where more evident than in this battle, in which a victory was almost thrust by 
chance on the defeated Mughals. The popular nomencleture of the battle as 
the battle of Mughalmari (i.e. the massacre of the Mughals) also records the 
verdict of the people at large on the plight of the Mughals in this battle. A 
detailed description of the battle is a little digression for the purposes of our 
main theme, but as no one else has attempted this before and as I expect, my 
Bengali readers will feel interested, I offer no apology for this little digression. 
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The sketch below will give the reader an idea of how the Mughals and 
the Afghans were placed in battle array. The Mughal arrangement differed 
from the Afghan in 
having a division as 
altamsh or neck be- AFGHAN SIDE. 
hind the vanguard or 
head. Tabakat-i-Ak- Ane 0 seers ae wate 
bari says that the | Sikandar. | | Daud. | | Ismail. | 
Mughals had a number SS 
of cannon with them 
which were placed in | Guzar. | 
front. The Afghans 
had a line of huge tus- 
kers at their front and 


these moving moun- 
tains were made all the | Alam Khan. 
more terrible by pack- 
ing them with hide and 


by hanging a number | Qiya Khan. | 
of black yak-tails from 


their heads and tusks! 


The Afghan van was Todar Mal. Muntin Rha. Shatiaa: “Khan: 
led by Guzur Khan 


and the Mughal van 
was led by Alam MUGHAL SIDE. 
Khan. 

Munim Khan had no 
intention to fight on that day as the planets were not favourable according 
to the astrologers, who invariably accompanied an army. But matters 
were precipitated by the impatience of Alam Khan who, perceiving 
that the Afghans were advancing, spurred to attack before the Mughal 
array was complete. Munim Khan sent peremptory orders to Alam Khan 
to come back and this untimely attack and return threw the Mughal van 
into confusion.. The Mughal cannon, in the meantime, was active, but in 
those days, a shot every fifteen minutes was the quickest record for an 
ordnance. This leisurely fire could not check all the advancing elephants 
of the Afghans and these frightfully decorated uncouth creatures drove before 
them the frightened horses of the Mughals. The result was that the Mughal 
van was driven back upon the Mughal altamsh and their united pressure fell 
upon the Mughal centre and made it waver. Guzar was, in the meantime 
pressing forward with all his might and the Mughal van and neck gave way 
before his vigorous onslaught. The flying van and neck swept away the 
Mughal centre also. Munim Khan, the octogenarian Mughal general had cast 
cff his sword and was trying to make his flying columns turn back with a whip 
in his hands, when Guzar came up and engaged him. The old soldier began 
to parry the sword-thrusts of Guzar with the handle of his whip and got 
severely wounded in the attempt. Soon he would have earned a hero's death, 
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when some of his devoted followers forcibly turned his horse by the rein and 
carried him off the place of hot engagement. He retreated to a long distance. 
Tukarui is eight miles south of Mughalmari, and possibly the battle raged 
throughout this long interval. The Afghan van had thus succeeded in sweep- 
ing off the main part of the Mughal army! 

But now the turning point set in. Before the victorious Afghans lay the 
tich tent of Munim Khan, which was too much for their cupidity. As in the 
battle of Pattan referred to above, the Afghans broke their rank and fell to 
pillaging Munim Khan’s tent before the battle was won. Qiya Khan and 
some other Mughal generals, took advantage of this situation, somewhat re- 
formed their broken ranks and attacked the Afghans who had left their main 
divisions far behind and advanced into the heart of the enemy's ranks. The 
fe mous ** good fortune "’ of Akbar now came to the rescue of the vanquished 
Mughals and Guzar suddenly fell dead, pierced in the brain by an arrow shot 
by an unknown hand. From time immemorial, it has been the custom of the 
Indian Army to run away as soon as the leader was no longer to be seen. 
The Afghans on the field of Tukarui proved no exception. As soon as 
Gujar fell, this victorious advancing division was all at once converted into a 
mob flying for their lives and melted away in no time! 

Strangely enough, the other three divisions of the Afghan army, were 
waiting so long without action, only idle spectators of Guzar’s impetuous 
onset. A little before the fall of Guzar, the right wing of the Afghan army 
began to press onwards to support Guzar. But as soon as the news of the 
fall of Guzar and the melting away of the Afghan van reached the division, 
it also broke and fled. Now Todar Mal on the Mughal left wing was 
facing Daud in the Afghan centre and Shaham Khan on the Mughal right wing 
was facing Ismail on the Afghan left wing. The flight of Munim Khan had 
unnerved Shaham Khan and he was almost running away, but his friends 
comforted him and he faced the enemy. When Todar Mal was engaging 
Daud, the news of the flight of Munim Khan reached his division also. The 
valiant Rajput promptly silenced the news-bearer and heartened those who 
had heard the news by saying that they were not going to let their foot slip 
because one had slipped. Hot engagement ensued. In the meantime Shaham 
Khan succeeded in driving off the Afghan left wing and advanced to support 
Todar Mal. Before their united forces, Daud could no longer stand his 
ground and fled. Thus was the battle of Mughalmari won by the Mughals! 
Daud rapidly fled towards Orissa. The Afghan prisoners were put to the 
sword and 8 minarets were erected of their severed heads! 

The rest of the story can be briefly told. Daud reached Katak and 
wanted to stand a siege there. But he thought it better to negotiate with 
the Mughals. The war-worn Mughals, plied with gold, caught at the proposal 
and disregarding the strong disapproval of Todar Mal, Munim Khan entered 
into a treaty with Daud. Daud submitted to Akbar and Orissa was left to 
him to be held as a vassal of Akbar. The exasperated Todar Mal refused 
to sign the treaty. 

Wonderful was the character of this Rajput hero! Iam not aware if any 
one has yet attempted to write a biography of this unique character, but | am 
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sure, a work like this would be a valuable addition to any literature. Abul 
Fazl was not very favourably inclined towards Todar Mal, but he has not 
grudged Todar Mal his due mead of praise. Here is a typical passage, re- 
counting an incident when, in 1577, Todar Mal was accompanying Akbar to 
the Panjab. 

‘One of the occurrences was the guidance given to Rajah Todar Mal. 
Just as he was one of the unique of the age for practical wisdom and trust- 
worthiness, so was he at the head of mortals for superstition and bigotry. 
His rule was that until he had performed in a special manner his idols-worship, 
and had adored them after a thousand fashions, he would not attend to 
business nor eat or drink. Suddenly, in the turmoil of moving the camp, the 
idols of that simpleton were lost. In his heartfelt folly, he abandoned sleep 
and food. His Majesty had compassion on him and administered consolation 
to him. He recovered somewhat and addressed himself to his duties.” 

A.N. Ill. P. 310. 

The man who succeeded, in spite of constant Muslim association, to 
keep his religious convictions unimpaired in such a way, must have been a 
man of extraordinary strength of character. Innumerable instances can be 
cited of his wonderful faithfulness and devotion to duty. If Munim Khan, 
the generalissimo of the Mughal army, had been as faithful, he should not have 
yielded to the gold of Daud. If, following the counsel of Todar Mal, the 
last embers of the Afghan fire had been put out at that time, the great 
emperor Akbar would not have retired to the grave after a long reign, with 
Bengal yet unsubdued. 

The treaty of Katak, brought peace to Daud but the Afghans at large 
refused to recognise that treaty and the Mughal-Afghan struggle went on 
unabated. The Afghans in Bihar and Bengal, under different leaders, carried 
on an incessant guerrilla warfare. That the Afghan King had made peace 
with the Mughals did not produce very much of a change in the course of 
affairs. 

The Mughals of the Qaqshal clan had been sent towards Ghoraghat 
to keep the Afghans in check in that region. The Afghans under Kalapahar 
and Babui Mankali encountered them and drove them back. The defeated 
Mughals knew no security until they had put the Ganges between themselves 
and the enemy and taken shelter at Tanda. The Afghans overran the whole 
of North Bengal and occupied Gaur. At this juncture, Munim Khan returned 
from Orissa, after having concluded the treaty of Katak with Daud and was 
taken aback to find the Afghans triumphant in North Bengal, and almost 
threatening Tanda itself! The old war-worn veteran was not allowed to 
enjoy his well-earned rest, but with a wry face he had to take the field 
again. Finding it impossible to cross the Ganges at Tanda in face of 
Afghan opposition on the other side, he marched northwards along the 
southern bank of the river and selected a site for crossing it where it had 
divided itself into two channels. He had crossed one of these channels and 
was preparing to cross the remaining one, when news reached him that the 
Afghans had evacuated Gaur and were retreating towards Ghoraghat. 
Munim Khan came back to Tanda, and sat down to rest there, after having 
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despatched an officer to pursue the retreating Afghans. The trouble in the 
Ghoraghat region abated but was by no means completely put down. 

Junaid in Jharkhand was roving about like a lion at large. The fall of 
Patna did not bring about the fall of the famous fortress of Rhotasgarh, 
which continued to be held by the Afghans. Akbar, while leaving Patna, 
had entrusted its reduction to a Mughal captain, Muzaffar Khan by name. 
Muzaffar occupied Chaund and Sasaram, and was preparing to reduce 
Rhotas, when an Afghan army was heard of near Bihar. The reduction 
of Rhotas had to be postponed and the Mughal Captains were all called off 
to oppose this Afghan army. Defeated, the Afghans retreated into 
Jharkhand. The besieged Afghans of Rhotas, in the meantime, had come 
out and re-occupied Chaund and Sasaram! These two places had to be re- 
conquered by the Mughals, but soon after news was brought to Muzaffar 
that a Mughal fort in South Bihar had been captured by the Afghans and the 
whole garrison killed. A party of 300 Rajputs who had ventured out into 
the hills to seek for the Afghans, had been cut off to a man. Junaid was 
also on the move and his aim appeared to be to drive off the Mughals from 
Bihar. Muzaffar, with the other Mughal Captains hastened to meet the 
situation and two contested battles had to be fought before the advance of 
Junaid could be checked and the Afghans driven into Jharkhand again. As 
soon as this trouble was over, the Afghans in Tirhoot to the north of the 
Ganges began to create fresh troubles. They fell upon and killed Muzaffar 
Khan's agent at Hajipur and Muzaffar had to cross the Ganges and shift the 
field of his activity to the north of the river. After unceasing struggle for a 
period, in which, on one occasion, Muzaffar nearly lost his life, he succeeded 
in putting out the Afghan fire in Tirhoot. Pleased with Muzaffar’s activities, 
Akbar appointed Muzaffar protector of the region from the ferry of Chaunsa 
to the pass of Teliaghari. 

But now an event happened which set the whole country ablaze again! 
From the summary of the Afghan activities given above, it will appear that 
the Afghans in Bihar on both the banks of the Ganges, in Jharkhand, in the 
eastern region of Ghorghat, had completely flouted the teaty of Katak. 
between Daud and Munim Khan, and the Afghan frre had kept burning there 
without remission. But now, Munim Khan died and with his death the fire 
blazed up again furiously and the whole country was enveloped in its flames! 

Munim Khan was a man of eighty at this period. His temper was 
anything but amiable! He was very impatient of contradiction and no one 
dared try that dangerous game with him. The treaty of Katak was signed 
on the 12th April, 1575. Munim Khan died on the 23rd October of the 
same year. During the whole of these six months of the rainy season, when 
normal people prefer rest at home to activity abroad, the Afghans had 
created trouble throughout the country and kept the Mughals constantly on 
the move, by playing a cat-and-mouse game. The activities of the young 
and energetic officer Muzaffar Khan had kept the Afghans of Bihar in check, 
but those at Ghoraghat were hovering on the frontier and were only waiting 
for opportunities. The old general quite correctly thought that it would be 
dificult to keep the Afghans of Ghoraghat in check without a removal of 
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the capital to the north of the Ganges. Unfortunately, the grandeur of the 
buildings of Gaur attracted him powerfully and his choice fell on this ruined 
city, forsaken during the reign of Sulaiman Karrani for sanitary reasons. 

With the abatement of rains, probably towards the end of August, 
Munim Khan's order went round in Mughal camp at Tanda to remove to 
Gaur.. No one among the Mughal Captains had the courage to represent 
before the stubborn old general that the influx of a vast population just at 
the end of the rains into the insanitary Gaur would be frought with disastrous 
consequences. The Mughal army, as well as a great part of the civil popu- 
lation removed to Gaur and began to have a pleasant time of it with the 
money looted from Orissa. The climate of Gaur was notoriously bad and 
the excesses indulged in by the Mughals undoubtedly undermined their health. 
The result was the famous plague at Gaur. 

Bayazid Biyat, Munim Khan's companion in his campaigns in Bengal 
has left us a graphic description of this Plague at Gaur in his Memoirs (4). 

It was the end of the rains, a time for change of climate. The war-worn 
constitution of the Mughals, further undermined by excesses, gave in before 
the virulent seasonal change and they began to die like flies. Cremation or 
burial fast became impossible and the dead bodies began to be thrown into 
the silting up river. The resulting horrible stench made life at Gaur im- 
possible but the stiff-necked old Mughal general still would take no notice! 
At last when 12 distinguished Mughal captains had succumbed to the plague 
one by one, Munim Khan moved out of Gaur with the remnant of the Mughal 
army on the plea of going out to chastise Junaid and encamped at Tanda. 
Here, he also fell a victim to the plague after ten days suffering (23rd Octo- 
ber, 1575). 

With the death of Munim Khan, as already narrated, the whole country 
was ablaze, and the Afghans rose like one man. The Mughals at Tanda 
chose a leader but had not yet decided what to do, when news reached them 
that Daud, like the consumate politicians of the present day, had cast off the 
treaty of Katak like an old scrap of paper and had jumped upon and killed 
Nazr Bahadur, the Mughal Commander posted at Bhadarak. Murad Khan, 
the Mughal Commander at Jaleswar, made off in no time for Tanda with his 
hosts and the panic-stricken Mughals at Tanda also lost no time in evacuating 
Tanda and putting the Ganges between themselves and the enemy. Even 
the plague at Gaur lost its terror for them. The Afghans quickly advanced 
and blocked up the pass of Teliaghari. The Mughals, as it were, were caught 
in a trap. The Mughal Nawara in eastern waters, was in charge of Shah 
Bardi. As soon as the rise of Daud was noised abroad, Isa Khan, zamindar, 
who is here heard of for the first time, lost no time in engaging him. Abul 
Faz! says that Shah Bardi succeeded in holding his own, but thought it wise 
to leave the region and join the Mughals at Gaur. Some of the valiant 
Mughal captains thought of fighting Daud as soon as the Qugashals from 
Ghoraghat would join them. But most of the Mughal captains had not 
(4) There is a copy of this work in the British Museum and a manuscript translation by 
Erskine (Ms. Add. 26610) is also in the British Museum. The plague was probably a virulent 
type of malaria. 
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much of a love left for Bengal and they were impatient to leave the plague- 
ridden Afghan-infested country with the least possible delay. One of these 
clever men produced a letter which purported to convey evil tidings 
regarding Akbar. The saner section was at once silenced and the great 
Mughal exodus began by the Tirhoot route with feverish haste. 

We should stop to note here that, Isa Khan, the most noted of the 
Bengal Chiefs, was powerful enough even so early as the end of 1575, 
to engage the imperial Nawara on almost equal terms. The rise of Isa 
Khan must form the subject matter of a separate section. 

When the news of the death of Munim Khan and the condition of 
the Mughal army in Bengal after his demise reached Akbar, he lost no 
time in taking steps to remedy matters. Only three weeks after the death 
of Munim Khan, Khan Jahan was appointed to take his place and he, after 
some delay, started for Bengal. (Circa 15th November, 1575.) Rajah Todar 
Mal was asked to accompany him. The Mughal exodus from Bengal was 
checked by Khan Jahan at Bhagalpur. The dream of the clever Bengal 
officers, who were expecting to reach Delhi with their spoils and have a 
pleasant time of it there, was shattered. They eloquently lectured to Khan 
Jahan on the plague raging in Bengal and on the refractoriness of the in- 
habitants, but in vain. The majority of the Mughals being of the Sunni 
sect, some of the more scrupulous began to look askance at the Shiya faith of 
Khan Jahan. The inevitable Todar Mal had again to interfere and bring 
into play his wonderful persuasive powers, backed by sly references to the 
inexorable character of the emperor, who would tolerate no backsliding. At 
last, the fugitives were persuaded to join Khan Jahan and turn back. 
Teliaghari was easily recovered. But when the Mughal army had advanced 
up to Agmahal, Khan Jahan found his way ahead blocked by Daud, who 
had entrenched himself and taken up a strong position there (5). 

To understand how Khan Jahan could be held up here, we must have 
a clear idea of the topography of Rajmahal. 1 compile below the necessary 
information from the century-old account of Buchanan Hamilton and also 


from other sources. (Vide—Martin’s Eastern India, Vol. II, pp. 10, 13, 
67) (6). 


(5) ** At this time, messengers brought word that after the Khan Jahan had left Garhi, 
Daud had advanced from Tanda to a place cailed Ag-mahal, on one side of which is the river 
Ganges and on the other side it joins the mountains. And that there he had taken up his position 
and strengthened it with a trench and a fort and was every day making sallies thence, and that 
Khwaja Abdulla... . had fallen after making repeated and vigorous attacks on the trench.’’ 
Al-Badaoni. Tr. Lowe, Vol, II, p. 235. 

Akbarnama alo speaks of Daud’s holding up Khan Jahan at Ag-mahal, but Mr. Beveridge 
considered the Text wrongly punctuated and translated the passage otherwise.—‘ The Text is 
wrongly punctuated and makes it appear as if it was Daud who encamped at Ak-mahal.’’ III, 
p. 230, footnote. Ramram Basu’s Pratapaditya-charita also speaks of Daud’s taking shelter in 
the hills of Rajmahal, but under different circumstances. Vide Nikhil Babu’s Edition, p. 222. 
The very fact that Khan Jahan was held up here for nearly seven months shows that Daud had 
caught Khan Jahan at a strategic point. 

(6) It is difficult to compile topography without actually visiting the place. It is possible 
that I have confused names. I should be grateful for any correction offered by those having a 
personal knowledge of Rajmahal and its vicinity. 
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The district of Rajmahal lies along the right (western) bank of the 
Ganges and is about 40 miles north and south. The town of Rajmahal 
is about 20 miles direct north-west from the ruins of Gaur in the Malda 
district. The town, of course, came into existence about 15 years after 
the period we are speaking of. The soil rises as if in waves from the bank 
of the Ganges and after throwing up isolated hills here and there, suddenly, 
at a bound, rises up as the Rajmahal Hills. The Ganges strikes the cliffs 
and turns here almost at a right-angle, and the town sprang up at the apex 
of the angle in later days. The founder of the town was Manasimha, who 
changed the name to Rajmahal, alias Akbarnagar. Previously the place was 
called Agmahal. The Sultans of Bengal and Bihar, while starting from Gaur 
for Bihar, used to rest here after having accomplished the first stage of the 
journey. The place thus obtained the name of Agmahal, or Advance 
Station (7). 

The more-or-less plain area in which the town of Rajmahal is situated is 
about eight miles broad between the Ganges and the Rajmahal Hills. It 
Narrows down towards the north and at a distance of about 15 miles, 
becomes the famous pass of Sikrigali. About seven miles south of the town 
again, spurs from the Rajmahal Hills almost abut on the Ganges, leaving a 
passage by its bank, about two miles in width. Towards the middle of this 
interval again, an isolated hill springs up and occupies some space and 
divides the passage into two parts. The passage between the isolated hill 
and the Ganges is not more than a mile in width. The Trunk Road leading 
from Bihar to Bengal passes over this passage. About a mile north of this 
Rajmahal pass, there is a stream called Undhuanala falling into the Ganges. 
According to Seir-ul-Mutagherin, the stream is a deep one and is full of shrubs 
2nd brambles towards its mouth. Its banks are steep and high and it is 
very difficult to cross the stream. (Seir-ul-Mutagherin, Cambray’s Edition, 
Vol. Il, p. 491.) 

Passage over the western interval in the Rajmahal Pass, between the 
isolated hill and the eastern extremity of the spur of the Rajmahal Hill, was 
also very difficult. On the north, this interval was covered by extensive 
marshy lands drained by the Undhuanala. One of them was called Domjala 
Buchanan says that during the rains, the Domjala extended east and west 
for about seven miles and north and south for about four miles. In the dry 
season it contracted in area, but even then it would be four miles from east 
to west and a mile and-a-half from north to south. Between Domjala and 
Rajmahal, there was another marsh called Ananta-Sarovar. It almost dried 
up in the winter, but in the rains Ananta-Sarovar would also be a considerable 
(7) “ Abdul Latif’s Travels in Bihar,’’ by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, C.I.E., Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. V, 1919, page 601 .Mr. Beveridge would read the 
name as ‘* Ak-Mahal,’’ which is a Turki word meaning—t The White Palace.'’ But the 
explanation of the name given by Abdul Latif, who was almost a contemporary of the foundation 
of Rajmahal, is, of course, to be accepted. Abdul Latif says that the Bengal Sultans had a 
‘ Pachh-Mahal ’ (Rear Station) in the same way, when going towards Bhati or Orissa. Abdul 
Latif further says that the houses at Rajmahal were mostly made of straw and Hogla leaves and 


thus caught fire frequently. The common people, in derision, had confirmed the name as 
Ag-mahal, meaning ‘‘ the town of fire.”’ 


* 
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sheet of water. Another marsh called Chand Shah's Jheel was situated im- 
mediately south of the Rajmahal pass. It extends west and east and starting 
directly south of the Rajmahal spur, it entirely covers the western interval of 
the Rajmahal pass and the isolated hill, and also the Rajmahal pass proper 
to about a quarter of a mile. It would thus be clear that passage through 
the western interval of the Rajmahal pass was almost impossible and the only 
road that led from north to south or vice-versa, was the mile-wide eastern 
interval of the Rajmahal pass. 

On Rennel's Bengal Atlas, Sheet No. XV, it will be seen that besides 
the isolated hill in the Rajmahal pass, there are three other isolated hills in 
the region. A rather big unnamed hill is figured about a mile and-a-half 
north-west of Domjala and Ananta-Sarovar. Another appears about a mile 
north-west from the western extremity of the Rajmahal town. It is called 
the Juma-Masjid Hill from the Juma-Masjid situated on it. Two miles north 
of this hill is another hill called Pir-Pahad. There is a small stream between 
the Juma-Masjid Hill and the Pir-Pahad. 

A glance at the map will make it very clear that the only place where 
an army coming either from the north or the south can be held up is the 
eastern interval of the Rajmahal pass. One hundred and eighty-seven years 
after the battle of Rajmahal, Mir Kasim held up the English army in this 
very place. The resulting battle is called the battle of Undhuanala. The 
details of the battle of Rajmahal are to be found in the Akbarnama, Tabakat- 
i-Akbari, and Tarikh-i-Badaoni, but none of them gives an idea of the exact 
place where Khan Jahan was held up by Daud. From the account of the 
Tabakat-i-Akbari and also from Badaoni’s account quoted in footnote above, 
it appears fairly clearly that Daud had entrenched his position in the narrow 
passage between the spur of the hill and the Ganges. Akbarnama also says 
that Daud had taken up his position in a narrow place between the hill and 
the Ganges. (III, pp. 230-31.) Khan Jahan started from the metropolis 
by the 15th of November, and assuming that he took about a month to reach 
Rajmahal, he must have reached Rajmahal by the middle of December. It 
was winter and a very appropriate time for waging war. It is also on record 
(Badaoni quoted above in footnote) that one of his generals made strenuous 
attempts to capture the enemy's position and fell in the attempt. The final 
battle of Rajmahal took place on the 12th July 1576, when the rains had 
commenced in earnest. This holding up of Khan Jahan for nearly seven 
months at Rajmahal and his vain attempts to dislodge the enemy shows the 
strength of the position Daud had taken up. The strength of Daud’s position 
was also known to Abul Faz! (8). It is needless to point out that in the 
Rajmahal district, there is no other strong place of this nature except the 
eastern passage of the Rajmahal pass. 

As already stated, the battle between Mir Kasim and the English that 
was fought here is known by the name of Undhuanala. There are excellent 


8) ‘* The army of fortune was for a long time stationary in front of the enemy.’’ Akbar- 


nama, IIT. p. 240. 
‘* They did not like the pi oseeet of fighting on account of the strength of the enemy's 


position.”’ III, p. 261. 
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and detailed accounts of this battle in Seir-ul-Mutaqgherin and in that very 
praiseworthy work of Malleson,—** Fifteen decisive battles of India."’ This 
battle was fought during the height of the rains (the 4th September 1763). 
From the map attached, it will be seen that Mir Kasim threw up an entrench- 
ment in the pass to check the passage of the English. Its rampart was sixty 
feet in height. It started from the bank of the Ganges and reached the 
south-eastern corner of the isolated hill; and starting again from the south- 
western corner of this hill, reached the Rajmahal spur,—thus completely 
blocking both the passages of the Rajmahal pass. Malleson says that between 
this entrenchment thrown up by Mir Kasim and the stream of Undhuanala, 
there was another old entrenchment (9). Malleson does not say who was 
the author of this old entrenchment. Probably perceiving that this old line 
of works would be of no avail to check the progress of an army approaching 
from the south, Mir Kasim had to throw up the new entrenchment at a tangent 
to the southern circumference of the isolated hill. It appears to me that this 
old line of works between the new entrenchment of Mir Kasim and the 
Undhuanala, was probably the handiwork of Daud and his Afghans, meant 
to hold up the Mughals coming from the north. His fortification perhaps 
stood on the isolated hill. It is difficult of course, to be sure on these points 
without local investigation. 

From December, 1575 to April, 1576 when the rains began Khan Jahan 
was compelled to stay at Rajmahal facing the enemy without engaging in any 
serious battle. Stray skirmishes were of course frequent. It has already 
been stated how, in the beginning, Abdulla Khan of the Mughal side lost his 
life in attempting to turn the position of the enemy. An Afghan general 
called Ismail Khan was similarly killed in an attack on that part of the Mughal 
lines that was defended by the Qaqshals. But neither the Mughals, nor the 
Afghans were in a position to engage the enemy whole-heartedly. Abul 
Fazl enumerates the following reasons why the Mughals hesitated to lead the 
attack. 

|. The ground was uneven and inconvenient for cavalry manceuvres. 

2. The Mughals were mostly of the Chaghati clan and had no heart in 
fighting under Khan Jahan who was a Qizilbash and a Shiya in addition. 

3. The Bengal plague had so unnerved the Mughal soldiers that they 
had turned back very unwillingly and had no heart in the fight. 

4. The Afghans were getting stronger every day. 

5. The Afghan position was so strong that to turn it was considered 
almost impossible. 

6. The rains were on, and locomotion had become extremely difficult. 
The hill-streams had swollen into rivers. 

7. Famine was raging in the Mughal camp and the half-starved soldiers 
were daily losing courage and initiative. 


Akbarnama—Ill. pp. 250—5I}. 


(9) ‘* Some distance to the rear of this intrenchment was the old line of works,—which it 
had in a measure superceded,—and the Undhuanala, the steep banks and the swollen waters 
of which formed a natural defence.’’ Fifteen Decisive Battles, Ed, 1885, p. 156. 
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The last was a real menace. “The Afghan fire was burning on all sides 
and Khan Jahan had the greatest difficulty in keeping his Commissariat in 
working order. Things came to such a pass that at last he was compelled 
to send urgent representations to Akbar, asking for food and re-inforcements. 
Akbar began to send boat-loads of food from Agra and Muzaffar Khan in 
Bihar received peremptory orders to advance to Rajmahal to help Khan 
Jahan. . 7 


The Afghan chronicles supply us with no details whatever of the engage- 
ment at Rajmahal. So we are left in the dark regarding the reasons why 
the Afghans failed to take advantage of the distress in the Mughal Camp. 
The heroic Junaid was this time with Daud. Why, with favourable wind, an 
Afghan flotilla could not carry, on a dark night, a few thousands of Afghan 
soldiers up the Ganges and land them to the north of the Mughal position, 
‘and the Mughals could not be completely annihilated by a con- 
certed attack from both the sides, we are unable to comprehend. 
Junaid, who was. skilled in hill-warfare and whose _ soldiers had 
received the requisite training in the hilly region of Jharkhand 
could possibly, without much difficulty, also take a party of soldiers 
over the hills of Rajmahal and attack the Mughals from the rear. But nothing 
of the kind appears to have been attempted. Perhaps there was no unani- 
mity of counsel in the Afghan Camp. Perhaps Junaid was not trusted. 
Perhaps the strength of their position, and the fact that the Mughals had been 
very successfully held up at the pass of Rajmahal, made the Afghans in- 
dolently contented and unwilling for further exertion. Otherwise it is difficult 
to explain this suicidal inactivity of the Afghans for seven months and their 
childish contentment with occasional skirmishes and display of individual 
personal bravery on the front line. 

Muzaffar Khan advanced from Patna to help Khan Jahan and reached 
Bhagalpur. Here he took counsel with his officers and came to the decision 
that with the rains ahead, it was very inadvisable to advance into Bengal. 
Khan Jahan should leave Rajmahal and fall back on Bhagalpur with his 
famine-stricken army. At the end of the rains, they would advance jointly 
and fight Daud. He had thus made up his mind to spend the rains at 
Bhagalpur when he was again disturbed by Akbar's peremptory orders to 
advance. 


As soon as Muzaffar Khan had left Patna, an influential zamindar of 
Patna and Hajipur, Gajapati by name, rose in his rear, declared for Daud 
and cut off Muzaffar’s communication with Akbar. This Gajapati was a 
Mughal partisan. It would appear from his defection that political intrigue 
was going on briskly and that the long detention of Khan Jahan at Rajmahal 
had created an impression on the politically important parties that the Mughals 
were in great straits and now was the chance for the opposers of Akbar’s 
aggressive imperialism. If the defection of Gajapati was a political triumph. 
for Daud, we can expect that the Mughal generals at Rajmahal were also not 
idle in this respect. According to Makhjan-i-Afghana, an Afghan chronicle, 
Katlu Khan, one of Daud’s generals, secretly intrigued with Khan Jahan and 
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promised to behave in such a manner on the day of battle as to make Daud's 
defeat certain (10). In return, some Parganas in Orissa were 
to be settled on him. None of the Mughal histories mentions 
this transaction. But it is very surprising that when we next 
meet with Katlu Khan, we find him. well-established in Orissa. 
No information or explanation is vouchsafed in Akbarnama or in any other 
Mughal history how Katlu escaped the general catyclism and how he suc- 
ceeded in carving out a semi-independent principality in Orissa! Abul Fazl 
is notoriously silent where the enemy had to be bought over. The account 
of the capture of the fort of Asirgarh is an instance to the point and the late 
Dr. V. A. Smith has not spared Abul Fazl for his wilful suppression of truth 
in this particular instance! The silence of the Mughal histories as to the 
method of Katlu’s acquiring Orissa makes out a strong case in favour of the 
truth of the statement in Makhjan-i-Afghana that Katlu intrigued with the 
Mughals and was bribed with Orissa. 


The last reference to Srihari Vikramaditya, the other favourite of Daud, 
in. Akbarnama, is before the battle of Tukarui, when he is seen rapidly fly- 
ing towards Jessore and succeeds in evading capture in spite of pursuit by 
the Mughals. (vide supra,). Akbarnama, after this, is strangely silent 
about Srihari. But the person who was entrusted with the safe conduct of 
the treasures of Daud at the time of the evacuation of Patna is not a person 
who deserves slight and we become naturally curious to know what became 
of this important personage who figures so largely in the earlier history of 
Daud. Unfortunately, no Muslim history contains any further information 
regarding Srihari and Ramram Basu’'s Pratapaditya-charita printed at the 
Mission Press, Serampur, in 1802 is our only guide in this respect. It is 
very difficult to sift history out of a luxuriant mass of fiction in Basu’s book. 
But there is no doubt about the fact that it does contain history,—history 
startlingly at variance with what was universally believed to be true at the 
time when Basu compiled his narrative. The account of Pratapaditya’s fall 
is an illustration to the point. Fifty years before Basu compiled his account, 
the great poet Bharatchandra recorded that Pratapaditya was defeated and 
taken prisoner by Manasimha. Basu, however, records no collision with 
Manasimha. On the other hand, he records Manasimha’s friendly reception 
at Jessore by Pratapaditya. We now know the true facts of Pratapaditya’s 
fall. We know that he fell in 1612 during the Subadarship of Islam Khan 
in the reign of Jahangir. Basu also says that Pratapaditya fell by the hands 
of Islam Khan. Though the actual defeat of Pratapaditya was by the hands 
of Islam Khan’s generals and not by Islam Khan himself, this very near 
approach to truth against all the other traditions and accounts current even 
from before Basu’s time shows that his narrative contains history if we can 


(10) ** Katlu Lohani, Daud’s commander-in-chief, forming a treasonable connection with 
Khan Jahan, promised to take such a posture on the day of battle as to render Daud’s defeat 
unavoidable, on condition that some Parganas should be settled on him.’" Dorn's History of the 
Afghans, Vol. I. p. 183. Vide also History of India by its own Historians, Vol. IV, p. 513, 
footnote 2. 
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but sift it out. His account of Srihari’s career would also appear to be 
substantially true. 


From Pratapaditya-charita it would appear that when Daud entrenched 
himself at Rajmahal, Srihari and his brother concealed themselves as 
Sannyasis and remained in hiding somewhere in North Bengal. Todar Mal 
and Khan Jahan, (called Omrao Sing by Basu) in the meantime encamped 
at Rajmahal. Thence they advanced on Gaur which was plundered but 
failed to yield a rich booty. They then proclaimed that any one giving any 
important state-information would be rewarded and would be re-instated in 
the post he used to hold in the Government of Daud. Srihari and his brother, 
thereupon, went to Rajmahal and sent a secret agent to Todar Mal and 
Khan Jahan and met them on assurance of safety. The brothers surrendered 
all state-papers and necessary information on condition that their rights and 
possessions in the Kingdom of Jessore between the Brahmaputra on the east 
and the Bhagirathi on the west would not be disturbed. Daud's servant 
learnt of Srihari’s defection in the bazars of Rajmahal and went and informed 
his master about it. Let us quote in translation from Basu:—** * This cannot 
be true,’ said Daud. * Had it been so, Bikramaditya would certainly have 
informed me. The servant said—' It should have been as your majesty 
speaks, but the present is a time of traitors. Moreover, they are Hindus and 
are particularly vicious. lf they can attain independent authority why should 
they trouble about (previous) obligations with yourself’? (I1). 


The account of Daud’s fall, as given by Basu is full of fanciful tales. 
But from the passage translated above, it would appear that Srihari had 
joined the Mughals before the fall of Daud. The thought of the impending 
ruin of the brainless Daud and the certainty of their own ruin along with the 
fall of Daud had undoubtedly prompted the brothers to act in the manner 
they did. The treaty of Katak had saved Srihari on the previous occasion. 
We know from the Akbarnama and the Tabakat-i-Akbari that Srihari fled 
with the treasures of Daud from Patna. These treasures probably found 
their way to the newly laid out fastness of Jessore. Basu says that on the 
present occasion also, all the wealth of the Afghan King, his nobles and 
partisans was kept deposited with Srihari at Jessore. What saved Srihari 
and his Jessore? What kept away the Mughal general from plundering 
Jessore during the next winter when Mughal cavalry could reach the place 
without much difficulty ? These considerations lead to only one conclusion, 
that Basu’s account of Srihari’s defection is true: that Jessore, with its im- 
mense riches was saved by the same process by which Katlu Khan (12) 
succeeded in saving himself in the general catyclism and carving out a semi- 
independent principality in Orissa. 


(11) Pratapaditya-charita. Edited by Babu Nikhilnath Roy, p. 14. 

(12) Kalu had been in enjoyment of a part of Orissa for a long time, probably from the days of 
Sulaiman Karrani. Just before describing the engagement at Patna, Tabakat-i-Akbari observes— 
‘* Katlu Khan, who had for a long time held the country of Jagannath.’’ Elliot V, p. 373. So, 
by the treaty of Katak, Daud had practically dispossessed Katlu Khan. The desire to be left in 
the sole enjoyment of Orissa appears to be at the bottom of Katlu’s treachery, against Daud. 
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We have seen how Muzaffar Khan, tarrying at Bhagalpur, had received 
Akbar’s peremptory orders to advance. In the beginning of July, 1576, 
Muzaffar sent envoys to Khan Jahan saying that he was ready to join him at 
Rajmahal, provided Daud was engaged immediately on his arrival, and the 
presence of Akbar (for which representations had gone) on the scene of action 
was not waited for. Khan Jahan consenting, Muzaffar moved forward and on 
the 10th July, 1576, the army of Bihar and Bengal joined. The rains had not 
yet set on with full vigour and the marshes of Domjala, Ananta-Sarovar and 
Chand Shah's jheel had not yet fully extended their bounds and covered the 
greater part of the plain of Rajmahal, rendering a battle on it impossible. 
When the Mughals prepared for battle, the Afghans also prepared to meet 
them. The following was the order of battle: On the Mughal side the 
centre was commanded by Khan Jahan. The right was under the command 
of Muzaffar Khan and the Bihar officers. The left, as usual, was under Todar 
Mal. The altamsh or neck was under Ismail Quli Khan, Qiya Khan and 
others. Shaham Khan, Murad Khan and others led the van. On the Afghan 
side, the centre was of course under Daud; Kalapahar led the right wing, 
while Junaid was in charge of the left wing. The van was led by Khan 
Jahan, and the infamous Katlu Khan, Governor of Orissa (13). 

The battle began on the 12th July. It probably raged hottest on either 
side of the Trunk road where it crosses the Undhuanala north of the old fine 
of entrenchment. From the fact mentioned in the Akbarnama that the 
Mughal van had the slope of the hill before them, it would appear that it 
faced the isolated hill. 


Badaoni_  says,— 


**And Daud, with AFGHAN SIDE. 
the greatest pre- || ——————— | 
sumption and pride, Kalapahar. | | Daud. | ! Junaid. 
being supported || ——@ —_——__!.,- —____—__—___ 

by .... Junaid 

Kararani and other a 

leaders, drew out of 


the fortress and 
leaving his hiding 
place offered battle. 
(Lowe. Vol. Il, p. 
245.) ———__-__-----__ 
Pratapaditya-charita Ismail, ’Qiya. | 
also says that Daud ee eee 
was hiding in the 


Shaham Khan. 


hills of Rajmahal Todar Mal. | | Khan Jahan. | | Muzaffar. 
and was attacked by SO 
MUGHAL SIDE. 


the Mughals as soon 
as he came down. 
It appears to be a 

(13) In Beveridge’s translation of the Akbarnama, the epither ‘‘ Governor of Orissa ’’ is 
given to Khan Jahan (Afghan), probably through mistake. 


Plan of the battle of Rajmahal. 
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fact, therefore, that Daud was somehow inveigled to leave the protection of 
his fort and entrenchments and to offer battle in the open. The proper 
course, of course, would have been to allow the Mughals to spend their fury 
on an attack on the entrenchment and fortifications and to attack then only 
when they began to manifest signs of exhaustion after considerable carnage 
had been done in their ranks by cannonade and by the archers. It would 
have been very difficult indeed for the Mughal army, however strong and 
well-equipped it might have been to dislodge Daud from his position of 
vantage, by leaving which Daud made his position a hopeless one. 

Misfortune was dogging the footsteps of the Afghans. On the previous 
night, Junaid who is called by Abul Fazl the ** sword of the Afghans,” was 
sleeping in the Afghan camp on a charpai when a cannon ball fell on him 
and smashed his knee. Such an accident to their best leader must have 
damped the ardour of the Afghans. But the heroic Junaid had undertaken 
to lead the left in spite of his very serious wound! The ground by the bank 
of the Ganges was undoubtedly the driest and naturally therefore the first 
clash was between the Mughal left and the Afghan right. Baba Khan 
Qagshal on the Mughal side first advanced to the attack. The Undhuanala 
stayed his progress for some time, but he succeeded in crossing it over. 
Kalapahar now fell upon him and defeated, Baba Khan retreated in disorder. 
Jabbari advanced to support Baba Khan, but he too was soon routed by 
Kalapahar. The Mughal left was now seriously shaken, when Todar Mal 
advanced to attack. Suddenly Kalapahar was wounded and had to fall 
back. Todar Mal pressed on with vigour and the Afghan right wing gave 
way and fled. The first stage of the battle was over. The Mughals could 
not pursue the flying Afghans on account of marshy land ahead. 

On the Afghan left Junaid was killed in the beginning of the battle 
and it gave way in no time. The Afghan van and centre now remained. 
Murad Khan on the Mughal van crossed the Undhuanala and attacked the 
Afghan van, where Khan Jahan (Afghan) met and defeated him. The 
Mughal altamsh and van now made a combined attack on Khan Jahan and 
he fell fighting in the forefront of his division. With the fall of the leader, 
the van gave way and the struggle was over. The centre fled without stand- 
ing to offer battle, as soon as the van gave way. 

Neither Akbarnama, nor any other Mughal history speaks of Katlu’s 
taking any part in the action. Probably, according to contract, he had fled 
with the first Mughal attack and thus thrown the whole van and centre into 
disorder. 

Daud had, in the meantime, obtained a horse and fled for dear life. 
Soon his horse got entangled in the marsh and he was brought back a captive 
before Khan Jahan. 

The last tragic scene can be vividly called up from the accounts of the 
Akbarnama and of Badaoni. Khan Jahan reproved Daud in strong language 
for having broken his solemn compacts and oaths. Daud replied with com- 
posure that, that compact was with the Khan Khanan Munim Khan and that 
time had now arrived for entering into a new treaty. Daud was a very hand- 
some person and Khan Jahan had no wish to kill him. Parched with thirst, 
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Daud asked for water and some villain filled his slipper with water and 
offered it to him, which Daud of course refused. Khan Jahan had the chivalry 
to offer Daud a drink from his own private canteen. But he could not spare 
his life, as all the Amirs advised capital punishment. The executor struck 
twice at his neck without success and only succeeded in severing his head at 
the third stroke. The head was sent to Akbar who had advanced one stage 
towards Bengal. Thus ended Sulaiman Kararani’s line. Katlu Khan and 
Srihari retired to Orissa and Jessore respectively to enjoy their ill-gotten 
gains. 

Only 25 days before the battle of Rajmahal, Rana Pratap of Mewar 
had been defeated on the historic field of Gogunda or Haldighat and retired 
to the hills. Akbar’s cause was prospering everywhere. But, as the defeat 
of Daud in the battle of Tukarui and his peace of Katak with the Mughals 
had been ignored by the Afghans at large, the final defeat and death of Daud 
at the battle of Rajmahal also received no better recognition from them. 
The struggle was continued during the whole of the reign of Akbar and the 
first part of the reign of Jahangir and it is only with the fall of Daud that we 
enter upon the period of the Bengal Chiefs’ struggle for independence (14). 


N. K. BHATTASALI. 


(14) None of the works which go by the name of History of Bengal gives any detail of the 
battle of Rajmahal or attempts to understand the last phase of Daud's struggle with Akbar. 
I, therefore, make no apology for my attempt to reconstruct at some length this forgotten chapter 


of Bengal’s history. 


The Endian Historical Records Commission. 


TENTH SESSION AT RANGOON. 


HE, readers of Bengal: Past and Present have already been furnished with 
an account of the proceedings of the last nine sessions of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission. I propose to give in this article a brief 
account of its tenth annual session which was held at Rangoon in December 
last. 

The meeting of the Commission was held at the Legislative Council 
Chamber, Rangoon, on the 7th December 1927. The proceedings were 
opened by His Excellency Sir Harcourt Butler, the Governor of Burma, at 
11 a.m. in the presence of a large and distinguished gathering. In the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. J. W. Bhore, C.I.E., C.B.E., I.C.S., Secretary to 
the Government of India, Department of Education, Health and Lands, and 
ex-officio President of the Commission, Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, M.A., I.E.S., 
Principal, Deccan College, Poona, acted as the Chairman of the session. His 
Excellency after welcoming the Commission on their first visit to Burma 
regretted that the collection and custody of the Government records in the 
province had not advanced very far. For financial reasons the Government 
could not undertake new buildings at present for housing the records but 
they fully appreciated the importance of the matter and hoped that some 
arrangements might be made to place things upon a more satisfactory foot- 
ing. His Excellency then referred to the antiquities of Burma and briefly 
narrated the activities of the persons interested in them. He specially re- 
ferred to the unique collection of Burmese, Mon and Pali manuscripts in 
the Bernard Free Library, catalogues of which (in Burmese) have been 
published by the Library and to the library of Chinese works formed by the 
University relating to Burmese history. The University was taking steps, 
he said to publish photographic plates of all the original inscriptions of 
Burma, as the French Government was doing to those of French Indo-China. 
Such a publication would provide the only solid basis for the study of 
Burmese history in the University. He then referred to the activities of 
the Burma Research Society which, in his opinion, served as a link between 
the ancient and honourable school of Burmese and Mon scholarship and the 
modern school of scientific research. In the pages of its journal were to be 
found accounts of excavations; early attempts at reading the inscriptions; 
solutions of the puzzles of chronology; miscellaneous material about frontier 
tribes, lists and extracts from manuscripts in the British Museum, the India 
Office, the Bodleian and other district libraries, numerous translations of 
local and pagoda chronicles in all parts of Burma, of early Burmese litera- 
ture and of some Chinese and Portuguese works. A number of articles had 
also been published giving original documents, Burmese and English, relat- 
ing to the First Burmese War; about Mergui in the early days of British 
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control and extracts from Sir Arthur Phayre’s papers. The Society was 
publishing Text volumes which were of much historical importance and it 
had also initiated the project of a new Burmese Dictionary, which was sup- 
ported by the University and financed by the local Government. In con- 
cluding His Excellency assured the Commission that his Government was 
greatly interested in their labours and wishes them all success. 

On behalf of the Commission Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, M.A., I.E.S., Prin- 
cipal, Deccan College, Poona, thanked the Governor for his kind message 
of welcome. He then touched upon the object of the Commission and said 
“the Commission seeks to do for written documents what Lord Curzon did 
for Indian Monuments in 1902. °°’. Before concluding his speech Mr. Rawlin- 
son, referred in feeling terms to the loss sustained by the Commission in 
the death of one of its most indefatigable members, Mr. Julius Cotton, I.C.S. 
Mr. Cotton came of a family which loved and served India for three genera- 
tions and both he and his brother Sir Evan Cotton had taken a leading part 
in the work of the Commission. 

The present session was attended by representatives from the States 
of Hyderabad and Baroda and as in the last session, a paper was received 
from a Portuguese subject of Nova Goa on the extreme west coast of India. 
In this paper the author unearthed from the Government achives at 
Nova Goa a number of unpublished correspondence between the Viceroy 
of Goa, Francisco de Tavora and the Prince Akbar, son of Aurangzib, 
throwing a new light on the diplomatic relations between the Portuguese 
and the Mughals from the middle of January 1683. Brief summaries of 
the papers read are here given. 


Sir Evan Cotton sent a paper from England on ** The Memoires of 
Gentil". Colonel Jean Baptise Joseph Gentil was a prominent French- 
man, who, along with Dupleix, Marquiss de Bussy and Marquis de Conflans, 
etc., tried to establish a great French Indian Empire in Southern India during 
the second half of the 18th century. The career of Col. Gentil in India is 
practically covered by thirty remarkable years—from 1746 to 1776— 
during which period the English in India passed from the lowest depths of 
adversity to the summit of triumph. 

During his stay in India Colonel Gentil came into intimate contact with 
some of the well-known later Mughal Pro-Consuls and noted English officers 
of his time, such as Nawab Qasim Ali Khan (Mir Kasim), Nawab Vazir 
Shuja-ud-Daulah, Brig.-General J. Carnac, etc. He was present at the battle 
of Buxar (1764) in the capacity of Aide-de-camp to the Nawab Vazir 
Shuja-ud-Daulah, and after the defeat of the Nawab took a prominent part 
in conducting the peace negotiations the result of which was signed at 
Allahabad in 1765. He was still in the Nawab’s service at the time of the 
latter's death on January 26, 1775. The English East India Company 
became very suspicious of his influence and he was forced to leave India 
by the Governor-General, Warren Hastings. 

Colonel Gentil was a prolific writer His ‘‘ memoires *° were published 
in Paris in 1882. In it he graphically described the events contemporaneous 
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with his stay in India. The publication is of considerable historical value 
but is now scarce. His writings on the invasion of Upper India by Nadir 
Shah murders of Jagat Seths and Gurgin Khan, his historical précis of the 
events of Bengal leading to the re-capture of Fort William by Watson and 
Clive throw a flood of light on these subjects. 


Colonel Gentil returned home a comparatively poor man. _ His charity 
towards the evening of his life was not negligible. He died on February 15, 
1779 in his native town of Bagnols in Lower Languedoc at the ripe old age 
of 73 years. 


Mr. H. G. Rawlinson in his paper noted in brief the career of Gerald 
Aungier the forgotten hero to whom we directly owe the mighty city of 
Bombay. Gerald Aungier was apparently born at Dublin in 1640. He came to 
India as a Factor at Surat and at about 1669 became the President of the 
Council at Surat. Surat being repeatedly raided by the Marhattas, he moved 
the headquarters of the company to Bombay in 1672, despite strenuous 
opposition by the Mughals. The island was at this time very unhealthy. 
Aungier first put the fortifications of the island in a state of repair and next 
directed his attention to improving its sanitary arrangements. He held out 
inducements to various people to settle in the islands and declared complete 
religious toleration. The Parsis built their first Tower of Silence on Mala- 
bar Hill in 1672 and as a result of Aungier's policy the island of Bombay 
soon attained a flourishing condition. Worn out by overwork Aungier died 
in June 1677 at the early age of 37. 

The paper of the Rev. Father H. Heras, S.J., M.A., gave an interest- 
ing account of the relation existing between the Mughals and the Portuguese 
during the 17th century. The peace between the two Powers was for some- 
time disturbed about 1664 and as a result of some correspondence a Treaty 
was concluded a few years later. In the Portuguese Government archives 
there are copies of eight original contemporary letters about the dealings 
between the two Powers prior to this final settlement. The Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier's College, Bombay, possesses protographs of 
this treaty which is not generally known to the historians of the Mughal 
Empire. The terms of the treaty were reproduced in this paper.. 

Prof. D. G. E. Hall in his paper explained the unreliability of 
Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory for a study of the early British connection 
with Burma and gave an indication where the materials for such study are 
to be found. 

Mr. G. E. Harvey in his paper on ** English Archives in Burma’ dwelt 
on the distressing condition of the records of the different provinces of 
Burma. Even the manuscript records in the Burma Secretariat are not in a 
satisfactory condition he said. There is no card index system and even now 
Government depends very largely on the memory of senior clerks for trac- 
ing precedents; the result is that anything more than 15 years old is buried 
in oblivion. 

Mr. L. F. Taylor embodied in his paper the result of his researches 
into Government records in Burma with a view to collecting materials for 
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an Ethnographical and Linguistic survey of the province. While he said 
that there are hundreds of files containing notices of local customs and long 
monographs upon races, he conmplained of the bad system of storing and 
of weeding them, as a result of which many important files cannot be 
traced and many others which should have been preserved have been des- 
troyed. : 

Mr. J. S. Furnivall in his paper on “* The Record Room Rules in 
Burma "’ pointed out the defects in the Rules for District Offices which in 
actual working tend to become rules for the destruction of Records rather 
than for their preservation and he suggested a revision of these rules. 

Mr. G. H. Luce dwelt on the Inscriptions of Burma which are mostly 
in Burmese and engraved on stone. These are invariably concerned with 
religious dedications. None the less they are of prime importance for the 
study of Burmese history between 1050 A.D. and 1750. 

Prof. Pe Maung Tin gave an idea about the indigenous records of 
Burma other than Inscriptions. There is a good collection of historical 
records in Burmese, Talaing and Pali in the possession of the Bernard Free 
Library. The Talaing records are a valuable mine of information. Burma 
was well-known for her manuscripts in Pali on Buddhism. The Hlutdaw 
Records preserved in the form of parabaiks, which have been lent by the 
Government to the University College, are said to be 20,000 in number. 
These records throw a flood of light on the social and economic conditions 
of the people. The oldest of them go back to the year 1637 and the latest 
come down to Thibaw’s time. 

Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari’s paper gave an account of the first Burmese 
War and the special services rendered by the Madras Pioneers and Engineers 
in that connection. 

As a result of his searches among the records Prof. J. N. Samaddar 
in his paper gave an account of the heroism displayed by Lieut. J. C. C. 
Daunt of the 70th Bengal Native Infantry and Sergeant Dynon of the 53rd 
Foot, who were rewarded with Victoria Crosses, for their conspicuous gal- 
lantry in putting down a mutiny at Chatra in the district of Hazaribagh. 
There is a graveyard at Chatra where they were buried on their death 
which is, however, without any inscriptions. 

Monsieur Singaravelou Pillai’s paper dealt with the earliest diplomatic 
transactions of France with Burma. After the first Burmese War the Kings 
of Burma welcomed all European nations with the exception of the English. 
In 1837 the King of Burma sent an ambassador to France. In 1872 another 
embassy was sent to Italy, France and England. In 1873 a French embassy 
was received in Burma and a commercial treaty was concluded between 
the two countries. 

The paper of Mr. Panduranga Pissurlencar which was based on some 
unpublished correspondence between the Viceroy of Goa, Francisco de 
Tavora and the Prince Akbar, son of Aurangzib, preserved in the Govern- 
ment archives at Nova Goa, threw a new light on the diplomatic relation 
between them from the middle of January 1683. 
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Mr. Mesrovb J. Seth in his paper gave an account of the career of 
**Gurgin Khan’ who, originally a cloth-merchant, rose through his great 
genius and extraordinary talents to the position of the Commander-in-Chief 
and Minister of the Nawab Mir Kasim of Bengal. After the capture of 
Rajmahal by the English, when the Nawab was on his way to Patna, some 
of his enemies persuaded him that Gurgin Khan was betraying him and within 
a few days from this time the latter was put to death by an assassin— it is said 
—at the instigation of the Nawab himself. 

Mr. Brajendranath Banerji’s paper which is based on the records pre- 
served in the Imperial Record Department gave a history of the last two 
years of the life of the unfortunate Nawab Mir Kasim who died in great 
misery at Delhi on the 6th June 1776. 

The paper read by me is also based on the records in the Imperial 
Record Department and contains an account of the Commercial missions 
which Dr. D. Richardson and Captain V. McLeod undertook from Moulmein 
through the wilds of Burma during the years 1835-37. 

The Historical Exhibition organised in connection with the Rangoon 
session of the Commission was formally opened by H. E. the Governor of 
Burma at 4-30 p.m. in the presence of a large and distinguished gathering of 
ladies and gentlemen. The exhibits collected by Mr. D. G. E. Hall, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S., 1.E.S., Professor of History, University of Rangoon, included a 
number of Burmese chronicles, Talaing manuscripts, rubbings of inscriptions, 
Sittans (details of Revenue and Military service due from Alungpaya dy- 
nasty), old Burmese historical ballads on palm leaf and parabaiks (title-deeds 
of monasteries or pagodas to lands). The exhibits from Calcutta included 
autograph minutes of Lord Amherst and Sir C. T. Metcalfe on the practice 
of Sati and draft of a sanad granting the Zamindari of Burdwan to Maha- 
rajadhiraj Tej Chand Bahadur, lent by the Government of Bengal; Moore's 
views at and near Rangoon (19 plates, London, 1825-6) and Symes’ account 
of an embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, 1795, belonging to the Imperial 
Library; an autograph letter of H. M. Queen Victoria to the King of Burma 
and other documents relating to the early connection of the East India Com- 
pany with Burma, selected from among the papers in the Imperial Record 
Department. Among the exhibits obtained in Calcutta from non-official 
sources were a Burmese Golden Book from the collection of Mr. P. C. Nahar, 
M.A., B.L., which was acquired from a member of the Royal family of 
Burma, and some Tibetan manuscripts written on palm leaves, which were 
brought from Tibet by the Iate Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das, C.I1.E. A 
number of interesting exhibits were brought from Hyderabad by Mr. Syed 
Khurshed Ali, the representative of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government. In 
response to numerous requests from the public the Exhibition was kept open 
till the 13th December. H.E. the Governor of Burma paid a second visit 
to the Exhibition on the morning of the 8th December. 

The 8th December was a very busy day for the members of the Com- 
mission.. In the morning they inspected the Bernard Free Library and the 
Record rooms of the Burma Secretariat. The members of the Commission 
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had the honour of lunching with His Excellency the Governor at Government 
House, Rangoon. Between I! and 12 a.m. and again between 3 and 4 p.m. 
on the same day the members’ meeting was held at the Legislative Council 
Chamber. After the meeting, the members visited the Kodatkyi Pagoda 
and other places of interest in the town. In the evening the members of the 
Commission were entertained at the Orient Club by the Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
Mya Bu and Mrs. Mya Bu. This function was attended by the elite of 
Rangoon and was pronounced to be one of the most successful social func- 
tions of the season. On the following morning the members visited the 
Shwedagon Pagoda and other places of historical interest at Rangoon. Allto- 
gether the session was an unqualified success. 


A. F. M. ABDUL ALI. 
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THE woodcut reproduced on the opposite page is taken from the Illustrated 
Times of March 20, 1858. Although the Calcutta constable of to-day 
The Calcutta will find some difficulty in recognizing himself in the dress 
Police in 1858. of seventy years ago, he will be glad to know that the 
chowkeydars of 1858 are described in the letter-press as “‘ a fine body of men, 
disciplined by European officers, and remarkable for their vigilance and 
honesty.” 
Their costumes are very picturesque, particularly of the up-country men, 
who wear the dress peculiar to the province to which they belong. 
This consists of a coloured tight-fitting jacket, a red turban very 
gracefully wound about the head, and a long white scarf so arranged 
as to look like trousers. They are armed with long sticks, which 
they use with wonderful activity and effect when attacked. 
** In Calcutta they are very numerous ”’ and their steady conduct during the 
troubles of the year 1857 ** kept the budmashes in the bazars in check..” 


| 1833 the General Post office was situated in Chowringhee, at the corner 
of Lindsay Street, and much inconvenience was caused. Instructions were 
The Post Office given in that year to the superintending engineer to survey 
in 1833. _ and report upon the practicability of accommodating all the 
public offices and departments of Government in Writers’ Buildings or in 
Loudon Buildings (Government Place West) or in both. The Bengal 
Hurkaru, in commenting upon the proposal, observed that the chief obstacle 
to the change was the great accumulation of records. 

But, if such a plan were feasible, we are convinced that it would conduce 
much to the convenience of the public and facilitate the transaction 
of business. In this case, the reason assigned for continuing the 
post office in Chowringhee will be removed, and that most important 
office may again be brought back into the centre of the mercantile 
localities. 


THERE is a further reference to the Post Office in Alexander's East India 
Magazine for 1834 (Vol. VII, p. 303) and mention is also made of the 
The old Bengal building in Esplanade East, on the site of the old Military 


Club H ; ; : 
Banlaiade Bact "Secretariat, in which the Bengal Club was housed: 


We learn that the Government has at last rented the large four storey 
house lately occupied by the Bengal Club for the purpose of 
employing it as public offices. It is probable also that the post 
office will soon be brought back into the centre of business in the 
neighbourhood of Tank Square, : 
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The ‘large four storey house’ figures prominently in the view of the 
** Calcutta Esplanade *’ which forms one of the steel engravings in Dr. E. H. 
Nolan's History of the Indian Empire, a work published serially from 1857 
to 1859. = 


JN 1837 the Post Office had been moved and is described as being in Bank- 
shall Street. But the Government offices were still scattered. The Board 
Government of Customs, Salt and Excise, the Superintendent of Stamps 
Offices in 1837. and the Master Attendant were located in Bankshall Street. 
The Sudder Board of Revenue and the Surveyor-General were at 21, Chow- 
ringhee (at the corner of Kyd Street). The Military Department and the 
Judicial and Revenue Departments were in Fancy Lane. The Adjutant- 
General and the Quartermaster-General were in Esplanade Row (in the 
** large four storey house ”’) and the Military Auditor-General in Koila Ghaut 
Street (which should be known more correctly, as Killah Ghaut Street). 
The Military Board and the Commissariat Department were at the Old Mint 
in Church Lane, and here also was the Company’s lithographic press. The 
following offices were in Government Place: the General, Finance, and 
Foreign Departments, the Secret and Political Department, the Legislative 
Department, and the Accountant-General. The Company's dispensary was 
at 1, Wellesley Place, whence the vernacular name of the street, kumpani-ka- 
dawaikhana-ka-rusta. 


N the days of Warren Hastings and Francis, the buildings in the Old Fort in 
what we now call Dalhousie-square were used for a variety of purposes. 
The Old Fort in} The Mint, which had left Church Lane for its present 
1781. quarters in 1837, was housed there. We read in the /ndia 
Gazette or Calcutta Public Advertiser of Thursday, February 17, 1781, that “* on 
Sunday last a fire broke out in the Mint in the old Fort, but was happily ex- 
tinguished before any considerable damage was done.’ Another Calcutta 
institution, which seems to have started its career in the old Fort, forms the 
subject of an announcement on June 30, 1781, when ** John Andrews respect- 
fully begs leave to inform the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Settlement that 
the Circulating Library kept hitherto at the old Fort, is removed to a cool and 
commodious House formerly belonging to Dr. Hamilton behind the Riding 
School and between the Houses of George Livius, Esq. and Mr. Shultz the 
jeweller.’ The location of this ** cool and commodious house "’ is not easy 
to determine: but it was probably in Mission Row or Lall Bazar. 


Tre Circulating Library is mentioned again in the Calcutta Gazette of 1787. 
On the morning of May 30, a duel was fought between Mr. Gibbons, an 

The Bookseller attorney at law, and Mr. Arnot, one of the proprietors of 
and the Attorney. = the Library, in which the former was killed on the spot: 
‘we understand that the quarrel originated in a gambling debt.” William 
Hickey makes no allusion to the duel in his Memoirs; but we know from a 
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later issue of the Gazette (July 5, 1787) that William Arnot was placed upon 
his trial before the Supreme Court on July 3, when the jury brought in a 
verdict of *‘ not guilty."” Benjamin Gibbons was forty years of age. Arnot 
and William Macdonald had on August 15, 1785, bought the books of John 
Andrews. Some ten thousand in number, one of the conditions of purchase 
being that Andrews bound himself not to set up any business of the kind in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, without their consent. Andrews may have been 
glad to get rid of his enterprise, for we find him complaining in | 780, through 
an advertisement, of the losses he incurred ** owing to gentlemen going away 
and in their hurry not recollecting their being subscribers to the Library, or 
having any books belonging thereto."" He mentions also that ** books are 
kept too long and in many cases cut, or leaves torn out.” 


WE fancy that the experience of those responsible for the management of 
the Calcutta Public Library during its life of seventy-three years, was 
The old Calcutta not dissimilar. There may still be some veterans in Cal- 
PuNC eIDraty: cutta who will recollect this library which was accommo- 
dated in the Metcalfe Hall and which contained the original first editions of 
Waverley and David Copperfield and Pride and Prejudice. Many of the books 
had parted company from their bindings: and although they were disfigured 
by a heavy black stamp which gave them the appearance of a branded sheep 
or *’ waler ’’ horse, the precaution did not save the priceless copy of James 
Augustus Hicky'’s Bengal Guzette from mutilation, for the page containing the 
account of the duel between Hastings and Francis has been cut out. The 
Public Library was inaugurated by the gift of four thousand volumes from 
Lord Wellesley’s unlucky college of Fort William which was finally closed in 
1830. For some years no better habitation for the books could be found 
than the lower rooms of the residence in Esplanade Row of Dr. Francis 
Pemble Strong, one of the original members of the Bengal Club. In July 
1841 they were removed to the Fort William College Building in Lyons 
Range, and were eventually installed at the Metcalfe Hall in June 1844. In 
January 1903 the Public Library was amalgamated with the newly-constituted 
Imperial library, which forsook the Metcalfe Hall in January 1924 for its 
present home. The Calcutta Public Library has thus returned to Esplanade 
Row after an absence of eighty years. 


N November 24, 1907 there died at Simla a very remarkable old lady, 
Mrs. Robert Christopher Tytler. She was the foundress of the Mayo 

The Mayo School School for Girls at Simla, but she challenges attention for a 
at Simla and its variety of other reasons. Her father, Lieut.-Colonel John 
Foundress. Lucas Earle (1791-1845) her grand-father, Captain 
Solomon Earle (who came out in 1767 and was alive in 1824) and her 


uncles, Lieut.-Colonel William Henry Earle (1794-1846) and Lieut. Solomon 
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Earle (1797-1858), all served in the old Bengal Infantry, as well as her 
husband, Colonel Tytler (1817-1872). She was born at Secrora in Oudh 
on October 3, 1827 and was married at Lucknow on March 2, 1848. When 
her husband's regiment the 38th N. I., mutinied at Delhi on May 11, 1857, 
she succeeded in escaping with him to Karnal and thence to Ambala. A few 
days later, he was appointed officer in charge of the Military chest with the 
Delhi Field Force, and she accompanied him and was with him in camp 
throughout the siege—the only lady, it is believed, who could boast of such an 
experience. Her husband took furlough from May 1860 to November 1861: 
and in 1870 they settled at Simla. Mrs. Tytler survived her husband for 
thirty-five years, and as she is not known to have left India after her return 
in 1861, she must have resided continuously in the country for forty-six years. 
Her father died at Hoshangabad in the Central Provinces in 1845, her uncle 
Solomon who was invalided in 1828, at Entally in 1858, and her other uncle 
William Henry at Berhampore in 1846. Her grandfather was for many 
years paymaster of the East India Company's depdt at Chatham. Through 
her sister, who married William Young Siddons, of the Bengal Army, she 
established a connexion with the great tragedy queen. 


A TOMB in the cemetery of St. John’s Church, Trichinopoly, commemorates 
an even longer residence in India. Mrs. Isabe!la Jones, ** relick of the 
ee ee late Mr.. Thomas Jones, merchant,’ arrived in Madras in 
; ’ August 1791. She was then twenty years of age and died 

at Trichinopoly in January, 1844 * at the age of 72 years, one month and 
one day.” This record of fifty-two years’ residence is a good one: but it is 
eclipsed by that of General John Wheeler Cleveland. The inscription on his 
grave in St. John’s Cemetery Bangalore, testifies that he was “ the senior 
general in Her Majesty's Madras Army, who after a service of 75 years during 
which he took part in the first Burmese war and afterwards held all the highest 
commands in the Madras Presidency, died at Bangalore on November |, 
1883, in his 92nd year."” When he first came out in 1808, the capture of 
Seringapatam and the death of Tippoo were events of quite recent occurrence. 


HE worthy Madras General is run very close, however, by Mrs. Jemima 
Hough, who lived continuously in Bombay for seventy years, from the 

The Lady who time of her marriage on August |, 1803, to Lieut. Robert 
Danced with the Hunter Hough (afterwards a colonel and military auditor- 
poy nes general) until her death in 1873 at the age of eighty-six. It 
is probable that she had lived there even longer, for she was born in Bombay 
on January 9, 1787: her father, Capt. C. C. S. Waddington, being, like her 
husband, an officer in the Bombay Army. Her memories perished with her 
diary, which she burned: but she never tired of relating how she had danced 
with Colonel Arthur Wellesley, when he came to Bombay in 1804 after the 
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battle of Assaye. Mr. James Douglas tells us, in his book on ‘’ Bombay and 
Western India ’’ (1893) that she was a great speculator in Government paper 
and would make her appearance in her shigram under the large trees in 
Hornby Row and there from the window *‘ among a crowd of stockbrokers 
and budmashes ”" display a piece of faded paper of the old 54 per cents. 
which she would sell when the market favoured her. 


HESE were certainly seasoned vessels, to whom the climate of the tropics 

presented no terrors. Some indeed there were who openly avowed their 
preference for it to the changeable weather of their native 
land. Colonel John Garstin of the Bengal Engineers, who 
gave his name to Garstin Place, has left us monuments of 
his skill as an architect in the Calcutta Town Hall and (less happily) in the 
strangely-constructed golah at Bankipore. He travelled out to India with his 
wife in April 1801 on board the Henry Dundas Indiaman. George Arbuthnot 
who joined the firm of Lantour & Co., at Madras in 1803 and thus founded 
the famous house which later on bore his name, was a fellow-passenger and 
records his impressions of them in his diary: 

Colonel Garstin and his lady have resided in India during a great part of 
their lives, and from the little | have conversed with them, seem to 
have borrowed all their ideas from that part of the world—at least, 
all their ideas of perfection, for to hear the Colonel speak one 
would imagine Bengal to be Paradise and England little better than 
Purgatory. 

Mrs. Garstin died in Calcutta on July 28, 1811, at the age of 42: and her 
husband who declares in the epitaph on the tomb, that she ** only grieved him 
when she died,” survived until February 16, 1820. He was then 64. 


Bengal ‘* a Para- 
ise.”’ 


JN one of the notes to * The Sunyassee,’"’ a forgotten poem by James Hutchin- 

son, Secretary to the Bengal Medical Board, which was published in 1837, 
it is related that the Sepoys of a Bengal Infantry Regiment 
when passing “ the tomb in Bundelcund of the officer who 
raised the corps,’ stopped to do poojah at the grave and 
that a fakir was kept in attendance to tend a lighted lamp which hung above 
it. “A clue to the regiment is given by the statement that the two batta- 
lions "’ still retain their respective designations of Burrah and Chotah Craw- 
ford."" This reference and the allusion to the tomb in Bundelcund make it 
clear that the officer in question is the elder of two James Crawfords, who 
were both Captains in the Bengal Army. James Crawford senior who was 
known as * Caesar " Crawford, died near Kalpi on June 3, 1778, while on 
the march to Bombay with Colonel Matthew Leslie's force to take the field 
against the Mahrattas. The grave, a large masonry structure with an inscrip- 
tion in Urdu characters, is east of the village of Margawan in the Kalpi tahsil. 


The Colonel's 
Tomb. 
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His death was unofficially reported to Hastings by Leslie in a letter written on 
June 5, 1778 from ** Meergawa:” 1 have had the misfortune to lose Captain 
James Crawford, who commanded the 4th battalion of sepoys, by a most 
violent fever, which carried him off in less than two hours."” This battalion, 
which was known as the ** Burra Crawford ki pultan,’’ was the 5th when 
Crawford was appointed to the command in 1768: it became the 4th in 1775, 
the Ist battalion of the 4th in 1796, and the 7th Bengal Infantry in 1824. 
It was at Dinapore in 1857 and mutinied. James Crawford junior, who died 
at Madras on August 24, 1787, raised the Ramgarh Light Infantry or ‘* Chota 
Crawford ki-pultan "’ in 1778: this was linked in 1796 to the 4th as its second 
battalion, and was re-numbered in 1824 as the 23rd Bengal Infantry. It 
mutinied at Mhow in 1857. 


GIR WALTER LAWRENCE, in his recently published book of recollections 

(“‘ The India we Served’) mentions a somewhat similar case of an 

a Englishman's tomb which has been converted into a shrine. 

ae yas soe Thirty-three miles from Ajmer is Beawar, the principal town 

of the British district of Merwara. The Superintendent of 

Merwara from 1836 to 1848 was Colonel C. G. Dixon, of the Bengal Army, 

who died at Beawar in 1857 at the age of sixty-two. On his tomb, which had 

become an object of worship to the Mers, a glass-case was afhxed containing 

a richly embroidered silk dress which had been sent from Paris for the 
Colonel's Indian wife. 


Two bells hang in the porch of the famous temple of Durga at Benares, 
which is known to English visitors as the Monkey Temple. One of 

The “ Collector's these has a curious history. In Sherring’s Guide to Benares, 
Bell’? in the Durga which was published in 1868, reference is made to it as 
Temple at Benares. ** 4 Jarge bell which, it is reported, was presented to the 
temple by a European Magistrate of Mirzapore about forty years ago.’ 
Sherring regarded the tale as “‘ incredible,’ and refused to vouch for the 
truth of it, beyond saying that it “is commonly believed by the people.” 
During the present year, the writer of this note communicated with Mr. V. N. 
Mehta, I.C.S., the Collector of Benares, in order to ascertain the facts. 
Mr. Mehta, who is a Brahman, visited the temple and found that part of the 
side of the bell had been broken off by the constant friction of the tongue 
and that the rim was so encrushed with vermilion paint and rust that beyond 
the words ‘** Willem Garant’’ and “ mah Asarh”’ in Urdu, no inscription 
could be read. He ordered the bell to be cleaned: and Mr. Jagannath Das 
Ratnakar, a well-known archeologist, was then able to decipher the following 
inscription in Urdu round the rim: ‘* Willem Jems Garant, Saheb Bahadur 
Kalaktar Shahar Banaras mah Asarh Fasli 1215." The story, writes 
Mr. Mehta, is that William James Grant, who was Collector of Benares in 
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1808 (the year corresponding to 1218 Fasli) was out on the river one day 
in the rains with his wife and children, when he was caught in a whirlpool 
close to the Garhwa Ghat which is near the Maharaja's palace at Ramnagar. 
The manjhis invoked the aid of the goddess Durga, and with great difficulty 
the boat was brought to the opposite side: whereupon the Collector presented 
this bell to the Temple as a thanksgiving and another to the English Church 
at Mirzapur. 


THERE is a similar bell in the Vishnupad Temple at Gaya. Sir Alexander 

Cunningham, in his Report of the Archeological Survey of India for 
1871-72 states on p. 109 that: ‘“* Immediately in front of 
the temple there is a small four-pillared cupola in which 
hangs a bell presented by Ranjung Pande, minister of the Raja of Nepal 
(1838-43); and at the entrance to the temple itself there is a second bell 
bearing the following inscription: *A gift to the Bishnu-pad by Mr. Francis 
Gillanders, Gya, 15th January, 1798.'"’ Gillanders was collector of the 
pilgrim tax at the time of Buchanan Hamilton's visit in 1812 and died at 
Gaya on August 27, 1821, at the age of sixty. His tomb is in the old 
cemetery at the foot of Ramsila hill. Another offering by a collector to a 
Hindu temple may be seen at Madura, in the form of a pair of golden stirrups 
presented by Mr. Rous Peter, who was collector of Madura from 1812 to 
1818 and lived on a scale of regal magnificence. 


Parallel Cases. 


IR WILLIAM FOSTER has ascertained that in the Calcutta Gazette of 
October 24, 1822, proposals were announced by Mr. P. Savignac for 
the publication of a print of the Marquess of Hastings 

‘The Kitcat of 4 ‘ ‘ 
Lord Hastings from the excellent half length portrait painted by 
oe a over a Mr. Chinnery for the Artillery Mess-room at Dum Dum." 
se There is a copy of this print, which was published in 1823, 
at the India Office. But where is the original portrait? The Artillery Mess 
house at Dum Dum is now used as a Soldiers’ Institute; and the portrait in 
the Viceroy's collection is described in the official catalogue as “a three- 
quarter length,” although it bears in other respects a very strong resemblance 
to the engraving. This picture was certainly hanging in Government House 
on February 15, 1856, for in a minute recorded on that date and ** concurred 
in by the Members of Government "’ Lord Dalhousie mentions that ** Lord 
Hastings is thrust away over a doorway in kitcat."" It is either the picture 
which was at Dum Dum in 1822 or a replica; in any case it is the work of 
Chinnery. There is another portrait of Lord Hastings, which likewise 
resembles the engraving, in the rooms of the District Grand Lodge of Bengal 

in Park Street. 


MISDESCRIPTIONS of pictures have formed a common feature of Calcutta 
history. For many years the portraits of Sir William Nott and General 
Misdescribed Hewett in the Town Hall were most absurdly labelled 
Pictures. **Lord Clive ’’ and ‘* Lord Wellesley "’; and the kitcat of 
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Lord Hastings at Government House was supposed, on the authority of a 
head khansama, to represent Sir Eyre Coote, whom it does not in the least 
resemble. In process of time, the bust of Lord William Beresford, which 
is placed inside the public entrée at Government House, will suffer the 
same fate, unless an inscription is affixed to the pedestal. 


GEVERAL notable Anglo-Indians are commemorated by monuments in 

St. John’s Chapel, near Lords’ Cricket ground. In addition to Sweny 
_The Kyds of Toone, whose career was mentioned in a recent issue 
Kidderpore. (Vol. XXXV, p. 93) there are tablets in memory of 
Lieut.-General Charles Morgan ** for many years the senior officer on the 
Bengal Establishment,"’ who died on March 21, 1819. Lieutenant-General 
Alexander Kyd, who died in Albemarle Street, on November 25, 1826, at 
the age of seventy-four, and an eccentric individual of the name of John 
Farquhar, who died “ at his house in the New Road off Regents Park *’ on 
July 6, of the same year, at the age of seventy-five. Alexander Kyd was 
chief engineer in Bengal. He was the relative and heir of Colonel Robert 
Kyd, of the Bengal Engineers, who laid out the Botanical Gardens at 
Seebpore and whose sons, James and Robert, by an Indian lady, purchased 
the dockyard at Kidderpore in 1807. James Kyd (1786-1836) became 
shipbuilder to the company, and launched many vessels, including the General 
Kyd of 1,279 tons, which took Havelock and Sir Robert Sale out to India in 
1823. 


PrARQUHAR was also closely connected with Calcutta: but his career was 
of a very different character. He went out originally to Bombay as 

A Prince of an artillery cadet but was wounded in the thigh and, 
Misers. resigning the service, came over to Bengal as a merchant. 
The experiments in chemistry which occupied his leisure led to his being 
consulted by Lord Cornwallis with regard to defects in the gunpowder factory, 
near Munirampore and he ultimately became Superintendent and sole 
contractor to Government. His parsimony was extreme: and it was said 
that he lived on two annas a day. But the result was that he retired to 
England with a fortune which was believed to amount to eighty lakhs of 
rupees. Although he gave away hundreds of pounds in charity, he continued 
to deny himself the ordinary comforts of life. He lived with an old woman 
as his single servant and his house was distinguished by its uncleaned 
windows and general appearance of neglect. So shabby was his dress that 
money used to be offered to him in the street under the impression that he 
was a beggar. In reality, he was adding to his wealth. He acquired the 
brewery shares of Samuel Whitbread, the politician, and was a partner in the 
great agency firm of Bassat, Farquhar and Co. In the summer of 1822 he 
created a sensation by purchasing Fonthill Abbey in Wiltshire from ‘‘Vathek” 
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Beckford for £330,000. The story goes that the auctioneer asked him for 
security, whereupon he handed over a piece of crumpled paper which turned 


out to be a Bank of England note for £100,000. 


HICKEY tells a pleasant story of Colonel Alexander Kyd and Saadat Ali, 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh from 1798 to 1814. Saadat Ali, who was 
The Nawab and the brother of Asaf-ud-daula, was put on the throne by 
the Colonet Sir John Shore, in consequence of the intrigues of Wazir 
Ali, who had been acknowledged as the successor of his reputed father 
Asaf-ud-daula. He had been living in Calcutta for some years before he 
returned to Lucknow as Nawab. Hickey says (IV 178) that “he resided 
at a garden house, beautifully situated upon the point of two noble reaches 
of the river Hooghley, exactly opposite to Colonel Watson’s Docks, at 
Kiderpore, which residence he had purchased from Colonel Alexander Kyd, 
] having been employed to draw the conveyance.” Saadat Ali, after handing 
over the Rs. 40,000, which constituted the purchase-money, and receiving 
the title-deeds, assured Colonel Kyd that if ever he rose to fill the musnud, 
he would request his reacceptance of the property as a mark of friendship. 
** Contrary to expectation Sydaat Ally did obtain the object of his ambition.” 
Colonel Kyd was at the time engaged on a survey of some military works in 
the neighbourhood of Lucknow, and attended the Nawab's durbar “as a 
point of ceremonious etiquette’. Saadat Ali referred of his own accord 
to his promise and not only handed back the garden house but added to it 
a hundred and fifty bighas of ground which he had subsequently baught.”’ 
Hickey completes the story by saying that the fresh deeds, like the former, 
were drawn by him. 


MONG the letters of congratulation received by Warren Hastings upon the 

happy issue af his impeachment, and preserved at the British Museum 

Lord Lansdowne (MS. 29, 173-398) is the following note, written on behalf 

and the Acquittal of the great-grandfather of the Marquess of Lansdowne who 

of Hastings. was Viceroy and Governor-General of India from 1888 
to 1894: 

Lord Lansdowne presents his kindest compliments to Mr. Hastings and 
congratulates him very sincerely on his obtaining slow but 
sure justice. 

A Westminster boy is proud to have the pleasure of writing this note 
to Mr. Hastings, as Lord Lansdowne is too much indisposed with 
the gout to be able to do it himself. 

Lansdowne House, April 23 [1795]. 

The Lord Lansdowne in question was the famous Earl of Shelburne (1737- 
1805) who was Prime Minister in | 782-1783 and was created Marquess of 
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Lansdowne and Earl of Kerry in 1784. Mr. C. W. Everett, an American, 
has just published a book in which he endeavours to show that he was the 
writer of the Letters of Junius. 


ANOTHER letter in the same volume (MS. 29, 173-385) is from James 
Boswell. It is written from Great Portland Street on April 24, 1795, 
Boswell’s Con- and is in the following terms: the spelling and punctuation 
gratulations. have not been altered: 
Mr. Boswell presents his respectfull compliments to Mr. Hastings, he 
has ever since Tuesday sé night been close confined to bed with 
a severe and alarming fever which has deprived him of being 
present at Mr. Hastings’s honourable acquittal and of offering 
him in person his sincere and warmest congratulations which he 
thus conveys. Dr. Warren now gives him the pleasing assurance 
that his sufferings are nearly at an end, the moment that he is 
able to go abroad he will fly to Mr. Hastings and expand his Soul 
in the purest satisfaction, considering the very powerfull influence 
which has been shamefully used to aid the rancorous prosecution 
their is no wonder that some effect was produced but it is to the 
credit of the lords that it was within narrow limits, their appears 
however an accumulated baseness almost beyond credibility. 


KING GEORGE'S view of the impeachment is revealed in the recently- 
published journals of Sylvester Douglas, Lord Glenbervie, a minor 
The King’s View Politician of the period. Glenbervie records a conversa- 
of the Impeach- tion which he had with the King at Windsor on August 19, 
ment 1804. Lord Pelham, said the King, had appointed as his 
under-secretary at the Irish Office Sir George Shee, ** a person of nothing and 
who had been the great instigator of Burke in all his charges against 
Mr. Hastings, a prosecution which he must always continue to think disgrace- 
ful to the country.”” [Shee, who had somehow or other obtained a baronetcy, 
had been a Bengal civilian, and figured greatly to his discredit in the Grand- 
Francis trial. ‘1 will ask no more question,” said Impey, “as I see we do 
not agree upon the point of honour, for I confine honour to morality.""] The 
King went on to observe: 

That he had no doubt Mr. Hastings was very ambitious and that he 
had created many lucrative places to gratify his followers and 
dependents and those recommended to him from home. That he 
had heard that Mr. Hastings had once received a public despatch 
signed by all the four and twenty Directors ordering him to 
abolish a great number of unnecessary employments, which he 
said he certainly should have obeyed, had he not also received 
by the same conveyance a private letter from each of the four 
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and twenty, requiring, notwithstanding their public despatch, that 


the places held by particular friends of their own might not be 
abolished. 


A YEAR earlier, on September 3, 1803, we come across a reference to 
Philip Francis. Glenbervie was visited that morning by a certain 
ao eetats _ Mr. Smith who had been lately at Paris and had been 
ee ee introduced to Bonaparte as a Dutch subject. Francis was 
introduced at the same time—and mention of this is 
followed by an account of the famous escapade with Madam Grand: 
Talleyrand’s mistress, Madame Grand, is the divorced wife of a 
Mr. Grand who was in our civil employment at Calcutta. She 
was divorced on account of an intrigue with Francis, in an action 
of crim: con: against whom before Sir Elijah Impey the husband 
recovered £10,000 damages. 
The actual amount decreed was 50,000 sicca rupees. Glenbervie concludes 
with a comment upon the singular fact that all the parties in the transaction— 
Impey, Francis, Madame and Mr. Grand were all at Paris at the same time. 


HE Index to Volumes IX to XVIII of Bengal: Past and Present has been 

published. Its preparation has involved much labour and heavy 

The Index to °xPense: and an appeal is made to each member of the 

Vols. IX-XVIII. Calcutta Historical Society to purchase at least one copy, 

which may be obtained for Rs. 7-8-0. By their assistance 

alone will it be possible to proceed with the compilation and publication of 

the Index to Volumes XIX to XXIX: for the special fund is almost exhausted 

and the balance in hand is altogether insufficient. At least Rs. 1500 is 
required. 


With reference to our note on * Batman” in Vol. XXXV, page 190, we 
have received the following interesting communication from Captain — 
H. Bullock, F.R.H.S., a member of the Calcutta Hisorical Society: 

** Ref. p. 190, Vol. XXXV—the suggestion re * Batman” is | fear un- 
founded. The derivation of this word has recently been discussed at length 
in the Journal of the Society of Army Historical Research, current (1928) 
volume,—it is from French bat—a pack saddle. Quotations in Journal 
leave no doubt as to this.” 
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